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Look what the Vigrtin Mars 
- » « » « has done to Main Street! . . - .-. 


JYRAMIDS and pagodas, the Tower 
of London and the Taj Mahal 

... yesterday, these were the dreams 
travellers. 


of armchair Today, 


— 
they’re just across the way! 


To you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
the giant Martin Mars means swift 


luxurious travel . . . an opportunity 


to see at last the distant lands of 


romance. To American business 
these great flying boats mean more. 
By speeding cargo to or from any 
spot on the globe in three days or 
less, Mars-type transports will 
assure fast delivery of U. S. prod- 
ucts . . . quick availability of U. S. 
technical knowledge . . . reduced 
inventories for foreign distributors 
... prompt repair service on ex- 
ported items... and swift shipment 


of perishable goods. All this at a 





fraction of present ton-mile costs! 


The Plane of Tomorrow 
. . . Flying Today! 


Airminded Americans know that 
Martin Mars 


world’s largest flving boat... that 


the 72-ton is the 
she’s now in regular trans-Pacific 
service, speeding men and supplies 
to far-flung naval bases . . . that 
she’s the prototype of 20 larger 
82-ton giants being built by Martin 
for the Navy ... and that she’s the 
most efficient airplane yet built, 
per pound of material used, per 


horsepower, per gallon of fuel. 


But the Mars is far more. She’s 


the transport of tomorrow, flying 


today! In commercial versions of 


the Mars, postwar airline operators 


untried 


will have no visionary, 


design. Instead, they will have a 
successful type, thoroughly tested 
in overocean transportation. Pro- 
duction lines for Mars transports 
will, at war’s end, be completely 
tooled and manned by experienced 
workers, eliminating conversion de- 
lays. If the aviation industry can 
set aside reserves for postwar con- 
struction and employment, Main 
Street will encircle the globe, thanks 


to Martin Mars transports! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CoMPANY, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


THE GLENN L, MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY--OMAHA 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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Scene I—In its shops, plants and factories, 
America is producing the wherewithal 
of war. 


Scene 11—Traversing more than 56,000 miles 
of sea lanes, America is delivering. 


Mountains of material are scientifically 
stowed in the holds of our merchant ships or 
lashed to the decks. Millions of gallons of 
gasoline and other petroleum products are 
pumped into ocean-going tankers. 


More than 700,000 different articles, guns 
and butter, are in constant, unrelenting move- 
ment by convoy to the battle fronts. Our vast 
Merchant Marine, guarded by the U. S. Navy, 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


‘on 





keeps em flowing—to keep ‘em fighting. 


Behind this gigantic assignment of manu- 
facturing and moving the articles of war, one 
ingredient is always in evidence—oil. Fine 
lubricants, cutting oils and coolants to insure 
precision, speed and economy. 


Texaco makes all of its quality petroleum 
products quickly and conveniently available 
in the U. S. through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points and at principal 
ports throughout the world. Texaco also 
makes available from these same sources its 
skilled engineering service to help in secur- 
ing efficient operation, speed and economy 
from its products. 
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How 35 TRUCK'TRAILERS Give 180000 Farm Families 


A Teo Way Rede To Belloc Lining f 


oe hundred and eighty thou- 
sand progressive farm families 
in New York, New Jersey and 
northern Pennsylvania are 
prospering more these days, 

‘ and living better, too, because 
of a fleet of. 35 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers. 

The farmers are members of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., one of the most successful farm 
cooperatives in the country . . and the fleet of 
Fruehauf Trailers belongs to G.L.F. 


It’s a two-way help that these Trailers give, be- 
cause they carry farm products to market . . and 
bring back farming supplies for G.L.F. members. 
Exchange officials will tell you that without the 
flexibility, dependability and economy of Trailer 
hauling, G.L.F. couldn’t give its present service 
to its members or to the millions of consumers who 
use products from G.L.F. farms. No other trans- 
port method is practical for the jobs they handle. 


Here’s just one example. One-third of all eggs 





Hauling eggs isn’t G.L.F.’s only use of Fruehauf Trailers. And 
small wonder, when you know that its facilities include 3 feed 
mills, 5 seed plants, 10 fertilizer factories, a lumber mill, 44 bulk 
petroleum plants, ‘7 grain supply war 2 wholesale food 
warehouses, 2 canning factories, 4 flour and cereal plants, ete. 

Here are a few of the other jobs Trailers do for G.LF. . . 
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New York City receives from New York State come 
from G.L.F. farms. And they travel direct from 
collecting stations to market, in a fleet of ten Frue- 
hauf Trailers . . 500 cases, or 15,000 dozen eggs, in 
each load. Eggs arrive fresher . . supplies and prices 
are stabilized . . farmers get their money quickly 

. everybody benefits. 

Then, on the return trip, these same Trailers 
carry the myriad items . . from 25-cent stovepipe 
elbows to $500 milk coolers . . that members pur- 
chase through G.L.F. Community Service agencies. 
It’s all very economical hauling, too, for Trailer 
loads up to 12 tons are pulled by 24-ton trucks, 
and one driver handles this big cargo. The saving 
in manpower, gasoline, tires and trucks is an im- 
portant factor in G.L.F.’s successful record. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °e 
B Service In All Principal Cities 
uy 
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What's Ahead 


yETAL SCARCITY? 


Highlighting our October 1 issue is a 
ensive and eye-opening story that 
reveals the little-known, down-to-earth facts 
ding America’s peacetime metal 


it true that “the U. S. is passing from 
seountry of plenty to a country of scarcity 
in the field of metals and minerals”? Or 
we there still large deposits of “undiscov- 
aed mineral. wealth just waiting to be 
found” ? 

These and other pertinent questions on 
the subject will be answered by James C. 
Wilson in a way that may make a lot of us 
“it up and take notice.” His story is called 
“Sag We Rewninc Out or Metats?” 


"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Judging from the wide response to our 
series of stories on “My Biccest Mistake,” 
the other fellow’s blunders apparently make 
perennially interesting reading, especially 
when those mistakes are made by top-flight 

men. 
issue Bruce Barton, nationally known 
fertising executive, tears a leaf out of his 
past to reveal an early error that tended to 
his feet off the high road to success. 
on’s story of his mistake is the fourth 
in this series. Watch for it. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
According to one enthusiastic reader of 
for new “Opportunities” department, 


‘Forses is one place where opportunity not 
only knocks once but even repeats the ges- 
ture in every issue.” 

Next time we focus the spotlight on the 
broad field of photography, a field that offers 
high profit potentialities in return for a 
small initial investment. 


POST-WAR SALES 


With victory in sight on the battlefield, 
the home front is getting ready for what 
Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods, refers to as “the greatest marketing 
eta in all history”—an era that will also 
confront the country’s sales managers with 
some vast new problems. 

Another story in our October 1 issue 
brings you a broad and detailed picture of 
these problems, with concrete suggestions 
for their solution. It’s called “Seven Mayor 
Post-War SALes Prosiems,” and is written 
by Cy Norton, who brings his wide sales 
background to bear on the question. 

If you're interested in the fundamental 
aspects of America’s peacetime sales outlook, 
here’s a story you can’t afford to miss. 


FORECAST, FOURTH QUARTER 


Forses’ fourth quarterly forecast for this 
year is another big feature scheduled for 
next issue. Watch for these significant pre- 
dictions of business and industrial condi- 
tions, as brought to you by B. C. Forbes. 
Gene Robb and leading economists. 
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Racdon Say 


SOLDIER WANTS ACTION 


This morning I came across a female col- 
umnist’s words—and read them twice before 
convincing myself that a typographical error 
was not involved. Following a quotation 
from a soldier’s letter to her, she continues: 

“The meaning is clear. The men who do 
the fighting are wondering if we at home 
realize they have given up months and years 
of their lives which they can never recover. 
. . « This requires of us thinking through 





a great many problems, but it is the only 


way we can keep faith with those who fight 
and die or come back to live when the war 
is over. 

“Yesterday was a nice day-in spite of 
the fact that clouds covered the sky off and 
on until late afternoon. We had some nice 
guests who swam with us in the morning 
and then we had a picnic lunch.” 

And that, Mr. Forbes, is typical of the 
“intensive” thought being given in Wash- 
ington to the problem of post-war rehabili- 
tation, employment, continuance of private 
enterprise and the so-called “American Way 
of Life."-—A ServicEMAN. 


« 
MISTAKES ite. 


During the more than 25 years that you 
have been publishing your magazine, I have 
been an almost constant reader of it. It has 
brought me constant satisfaction, some prof- 
it, and occasionally I have disagreed with 
your views. 

I have always enjoyed the articles about 
the successful business men of our nation, 
for it seems to me that what one man has 
done another man can do. It seems, how- 
ever, that the new series of articles on 
“My Greatest Mistake” should be even 
more profitable than the purely inspirational 
ones. The first of the series about Charles 
R. Hook [Aug. 15] is unusually good. In 
my opinion, it detracts nothing from Mr. 
Hook’s ability and success, but, on the con- 
trary, adds to the stature of the man because 
he is willing to admit that he has made 
serious mistakes. The only man who never 
makes mistakes is the one who has never 
done anything worthwhile—L. O. Lane- 
ston, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


SMALL TOWNS 


Everything about your splendid publica- 
tion strongly indicates that you appreciate 
small towns as well as their problems and 
also have a most wholesome respect for 
their viewpoints on life in general. 

The enclosed editorial from The Whitehall 
(Mich.) Forum to me is one of the finest 
things that I have read in some little time, 
for it is simple language, very much to the 
point, and I firmly believe that it could be 
read with profit by anyone who will do a 
little thinking —Grorce A. Newark, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 

[The editorial strongly endorses enabling 
private enterprise to provide adequate em- 
ployment, opposes unlimited, futile expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money for such a pur- 
pose.—THE Eprror.] 







Q. TENDERNESS -TESTER in pea cannery feeds 
sample peas from each field to mechanical 
“bite-tester."” Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. An error-proof machine checks 
the tenderness of each batch. Immense 
pea crops go to market via N. P. 


Q. “COW HANDS” riding herd on dummy 
cows, made of paper, have helped guard 
Washington war industry. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Camouflage at one fabulous war 


plant, served by N. P., includes fake cows, 
slyly moved from time to time. 





Q. DITCH RIDERS travel on horseback to guard 


priceless water that makes Yakima Valley 
bloom. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. A few do, tho’ most irrigation- 
patrol men use trucks. Verdant Yakima 
Valley is served by Northern Pacific. 





Q. STRIPPER in pulp mill uses world's most 
powerful “shower bath" to blast bark from 
giant logs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He does it with super- 
powerful water jets that tear away 
toughest bark. N. P. is largest log- 
hauler among U. S. railroads. 










Q. CHECKERS, who scan every mile of N. P, 
tracks from motor cars, are hunting lost arti- 
cles. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Day in, day out, they 
guard the perfect condition of rails 
and roadbed along the “‘Main Street 
of the Northwest.” 
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2-LINE =| 
Editorials | 


Don’t count definitely on a dr 
drop in stocks. 


‘ 
/ 
| 


Forward-looking Wall Street may RS. | 


| 


already largely discounted peace, §f 


& 


Will Hitler hoist the white flag befor a 
the ground is white? 


Why did Washington send labor lead. 
ers to talk with U. S. fighters if} 
Europe? | 


And not send employers? 


Politics? 


ye 
( 
Idleness shouldn’t be generously 


warded, | 
WPB: Washington Political Blundeel 
ing. a 


More civilian supplies near. 


Dumbarton Oaks: Only gold-basé | 
currency will prove sturdy as an oak. 


“State Taxes at New High.” Bad. | 


Our warning against bullish gamblif 
in commodities is repeated. 


| 
Ruinous: New Deal’s cotton “pl | 
° ” 


ning. 
Inflation danger diminishes. ; 


Most post-war products will be neit 
revolutionary nor unimproved. 


Dewey is doing well. | 


The best social security for self-reli 
Americans is life insurance. 
Advisable: Making treaties ratifi 
by majorities of Senate and House,’ 
The Senate wisely taboos further F 
eral competition with industry. 


& 


How long will Hirohito outlast Hitler! ¥ 


The SEC persists in treating commo | Vu 
stockholders as criminals. Un-Amerif 
can, | 

| 


If we all do our utmost, the best is y 
to be. 
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Why post-war chemical industries will need Men 


Today G. I. Joe says a silent prayer for the chemical 
miracles that cover his advance... purify his drink- 
ing water... treat his wounds. 


Tomorrow Joe and millions of his friends will look 
to chemical industries for jobs. This great group 
will be ready because: 


War has packed decades of chemical research 
and practical experience into three short 
years... 


New chemical materials such as synthetic rub- 
ber, new life-saving medicines, new man-made 
textile fibres—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have m de chemistry very much a 
part of every man’s existence . 


YA 
/} | / " q/ " “_ a ° A whole world awaits the peacetime products of 
7éen £ (Lm LLL a of chemistry’s wartime laboratory —and its far-reach- 
e ing industries will be ready to provide them as soon 


wa rfa re fades 7 | way. me as facilities can be spared from war production. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


LLM LOLOL REC Lame WHY Post-war chemical industries will need Nickel 
Today—WNickel and its alloys, including Monel, and 


h ul na y, WAhs f 7} ne ye y) b a Stainless Steel, are helping chemical industries turn 


out many important materials of war... 


Helping to harness corrosives vital to the mak- 
ing of war equipment of every kind... helping 
to produce synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline 
and countless other strategic supplies. 


Tomorrow—because of their corrosion resistance as 
well as the mechanical, electrical and other special 
properties they impart, Nickel and its alloys will 
work hand in hand with the chemical and other key 
industries. Nickel will help them make the products 
that provide men livelihoods. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited to 
consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International N. T C I Kk i® Company, Inc. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
«. - 80le producers of MONEL .. . producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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Durkee Famous Foods... 
Bb pape FAMOUS FOODS have grown up with America. As 
early as 1850, Mr. E. R. Durkee had an established business selling 
condiments and other foods to New York housewives. Then came 
the demand for a salad dressing—something zestful and tangy to liven 
the heavy meals of those days. Mr. and Mrs. Durkee mixed endless 
formulas; finally hit upon one that brought the first real salad 
condiment to the American table. 

It is unique indeed; refreshingly different in taste, because af the 
blending of a number of spices and flavors in a vinegar mix in such 
a way that no single flavor predominates; then aging in wood under 
controlled conditions; next, working in pure, nutritious vegetable 


oils, e and English mustard; and finally storing to achieve the 
wonderfully smooth and distinctive Durkee flavor. 


Mrs. Lincoln stocked Durkee’s Famous Dressing in her White In millions of homes, public eating places, food 
House ~~ em po' nearly — — it ae onan suey © bam ammaneing —s) processing eee stoes the fu 
along with the wide variety er Durkee Famous F own tinent, Durkee products are to e our daily 
above. Today, millions of pounds of Durkee food products are going meals richer in flavor, goodness and nourishment. 
to the Allied Armed Forces and civilians in liberated countries. 

* * * 

Durkee Famous Foods is but one of the many diversified industries 

owned and operated by Glidden. Paints, metals, minerals, resins, 
—an amazing variety and quantity of raw materials and finished 
products made by Glidden are serving on the war fronts and at home. 


The Glidden Company, National Headquarters, Cleveland, Obio 


@ PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar Vamist 
ine ndustrial enamels and lacquers . . . Soy Bean Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; in; Soya Meal and Flour; Soy 

Livestock Feeds . . . Durkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee’s Shortening 

Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Colors, Litharge, ns 








Nelic-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. 
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: Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! Yes, love may bring strange literature into ladies’ 
lives — but it looks as if the literature they love best 

still appears between the covers of this magazine, 

stripped monthly from the stands within 2 weeks. 
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LEADERSHIP 


Implies Service 
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Verifies Leadership 





CHEVROLET CHEVROLET 
IS SERVING AMERICA ON IS SERVING AMERICA ON THE IS SERVING AMERICA ON 
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One out of every four cars and 


WITH VOLUME FOR one out of every three trucks You'll say 
VICTORY now running is « Chevrolet “FIRST IN SERVICE” 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN — 


== CHEVROLET == 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Angel Lewis Then ; Hillman Now 


Imaginary conversation between John L. Lewis and Sid- 
ney Hillman: 

Lewis: I see, Sidney, that you have come forward as the 
angel to finance Roosevelt’s election for a fourth term. 
Hillman: Sure I have—and glad to do it. 

Lewis: I hope you will get better value for the money 
you are collecting from your union members than I got 
for mine. 

Hillman: Value? Why, | confidently expect to become 
the most powerful political figure in the whole country. 

Lewis: I fondly imagined the same thing. 

Hillman: But, John, you were a piker. You didn’t put up 
half as much dough as I am putting up. Besides, you had 
no Political Action Committee. You didn’t have the nerve 
to browbeat employers, having agreements with your union, 
to pony up contributions. 

Lewis: You are figuring that Roosevelt will play your 
game? 

Hillman: Of course I am. 

Lewis: So did I. 

Hillman: But you never were half as close to him and 
to all the other guys around him as I am. They all are eat- 
ing out of my hand. They know that, without me, they 
couldn’t be re-elected. 

Lewis: That’s no different from what it was when I was 
responsible for re-electing Roosevelt the first time. 

Hillman: Don’t be a cynic, John. 

Lewis: I hope Roosevelt won’t turn you into one, but 
Ihave my doubts. 





* 


' Ideals activate maximum achievement. 
* 


Once J: P. Morgan Unbent 


“Jupiter Pluvius” Morgan was perhaps the most rugged 
individualist America ever produced. Through his sheer 
strength of character, his indomitable courage, his economic 
farsightedness, he created the most powerful international 
banking house in the world. He became, perhaps naturally, 
brusque, domineering. But on one occasion, perhaps the 
only one, he did unbend. At a momentous session with his 
principal international banker rival, Jacob H. Schiff, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Mr. Morgan behaved in such a 
way he offended Mr. Schiff and mortified his own part- 
ners. Mr. Schiff departed in high dudgeon. 

Mr. Morgan’s partners ventured to criticize, condemn, 
their chief. At first he was adamant. Finally, they con- 
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vinced him that he owed an apology to Mr. Schiff. Donning 
his hat, the founder of the House of Morgan announced he 
was going right over to tender apologies. The partners im- 
mediately notified Mr. Schiff. The latter received Morgan 


graciously, And all was well. 


* 
Tolerate faults in others, not in yourself. 
* 


Bureaucracy, Dictation Doomed? 


Have the majority of American citizens, like the majority 
of Australians, woven brooms to sweep away the plague of 
bureaucrats, bureaucratic agencies of every imaginable kind, 
dictatorial issuers of “directives” never elected to office? 
I believe they have. With emancipation from war, I believe 
the people here and in other freedom-loving countries will 
quickly and vigorously emancipate themselves to the fullest 
extent from State autocracy. Love of freedom gave birth 
to this nation. For more than a decade we have been sub- 
jected to increasing governmental domination, to more and 
more government by men rather than by law, to more and 
more ukases by overweeningly ambitious individuals, elect- 
ed and not elected. But no man or woman worthy of the 
name “American” relishes being treated as a semi-serf, 
relishes being treated by political masters as if we were 
incapable of taking care of ourselves, relishes the idea of 
becoming dependent upon Washington for the means of sub- 
sistence. If we are liberty lovers, if we have nurtured even 
a spark of the sturdy qualities which animated the founding 
fathers, we still cherish the fundamental principle that the 
people should maintain the Government, not that the Gov- 
ernment should maintain the people, the iniquitous, debili- 
tating, un-American philosophy all too predominant at 
Washington under the Roosevelt administration. 

Let us not lose faith that America will again become 


“the land of the free.” 
: * 


Only work wins. 
* 


Industry, Business Getting Ready 


From what I can gather, industry and business are doing 
more than is generally known to cope with post-war con- 
ditions. Few corporations and companies are making public 
the plans and programs they have definitely blueprinted. 
Paul G. Hoffman’s Committee for Economic Development 
has spurred many thousands of concerns to prepare for 
specific expansion. Congress is finally realizing the essen- 








tiality of legislating not only for termination of contracts 
and for disposal of gigantic war material surpluses, but 
for reconversion. 


Hopefulness rather than pessimism is warranted. 


* 
; Shake-ups bring big potatoes 
¢ —and men—to the top. 
we * 
Biddle Baiting Railroads 


No more untimely business-baiting could be imagined 
than the prosecution of.our railroads launched by Attor- 
ney General Biddle’s Department of Justice. It is in line, 
however, with other acts of this incompetent official. Forty- 
seven railroads—and for good political measure, America’s 
foremost two banking houses—are charged with acting in 
concert to formulate railway rates. The whole record shows 
clearly that Congress realizes the imperative need for such 
co-operative action; also that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, rigid overlords of our railroads for more than a 
generation, approved this policy as the only one capable of 
preventing transportation chaos. New Deal zealots infesting 
the Department of Justice have made the brilliant discovery, 
they think, that the existing method, long-established, vio- 
lates the Sherman Act, that the I.C.C. has fallen down on 
its job, this notwithstanding that not a single railway rate 
has been applied without official sanction by that vigilant 
regulatory body, I.C.C. 

The I.C.C. has long been regarded as among the most 
efficient of all Federal agencies—and it certainly hasn’t 
hesitated to impose drastic rate reductions. But Mr. Biddle 
thinks—or at least acts—otherwise. Within three months 
of the Presidential election, he unleashes this tirade against 
the railroads (and impliedly against the I.C.C.) notwith- 
standing that his department admits the defendants will 
have no opportunity to have their day in court until long 
after the election. 

Can thoughtful citizens be blamed for concluding def- 
initely that this is one more typical New Deal attempt to 
smear industry? It means nothing to political business 
baiters that in this instance they have chosen to besmirch 
that industry which has achieved a wartime record univer- 
sally acclaimed as superb. Nauseating! (See page 46.) 





More Roosevelt Bungling: WPB 





Strongest President? Roosevelt Wins Easily 
From the Herald Tribune Bureau 


Wasuincton, Aug. 28.—Jerry Kluttz, a columnist of 

“The Washington Post,” carried the following anecdote 

in his column today under the simple heading “Story”: 

’ A teacher asked her pupils who was our strongest 
President. “It was Abraham Lincoln,” said the first 

boy. “He was a rail splitter and he helped to build his 

own home.” “No,” said the second boy, “it was George 
Washington, who threw a silver dollar across the Poto- 
mac.” “That’s nothing,” interrupted a little girl, “my 
father says President Roosevelt has thrown the United 








States across both the Atlantic and Pacific Océans.” 





















Franklin D. Roosevelt is the most astute politician 
America. Gifted with a peculiarly appealing “radio voice 
he is a most beguiling orator, He possesses a captivatin 
personality, a ready smile, a penchant for verbal repart 
He has exhibited—wisely or unwisely—limitless lovely § 
his appointees, even those universally tecognized as mis 
able misfits. - 

But as an administrator, a manager, a handler of busi 
ness organizations, he has been a woeful failure—sings 
entering the White House as well as before. The latest illus. 
tration is supplied by events in the War Production Board, 
First he blew hot, then he blew cold regarding Donald ¥, 
Nelson. Today the country does not know whether Nel 
will or will not return from his mysterious mission to Chins 
as chairman. The country does know that the extren 
capable, patriotic Charles E. Wilson has felt compelled! to 
quit. 

Mr. Roosevelt, most unfortunately, has all along exhibited 
fatal reluctance to allocate authority, fatal inability to de 
fine clearly the functions and responsibilities of the endless 
agencies and individuals he has named to discharge vitally 
important wartime duties. ig 

Thomas E. Dewey has displayed different qualities, i 
has picked eminently able aides, has demonstrated capaci 
as an administrator. 


* 
Succumb to discouragement and you will 
succumb to defeat. 
* 


Funeral Reflections 


I have just attended a funeral service for the wife of 
an old business friend. She never aspired to project herself 
into the limelight. She was content, apart from rendering 
painstaking, but unostentatious, war work, to run her home 
harmoniously, satisfactorily. Although keenly and _intelli- 
gently interested, she didn’t presume to tell him how to 
conduct his business: She realized his abilities. Just an 
honest-to-God, understanding, sympathetic, warm-hearted 
American woman. The floral tributes paid her were abound, 
ing, but more impressive was the number and variety of 
people who attended her obsequies. 

This experience has impelled me to ask myself afresh, 
“What constitutes a successful life? After all, is it not just 
being one’s self, doing one’s day-to-day duties conscien- 
tiously, unselfishly, rendering little kindnesses all along 
the way? Fame? Poof! Wealth? Worthwhile only if utilized 
aright. As Scotland’s bard, Robert Burns, aptly sang, “The 
hairt aye’s the part aye that makes us right or wrang.” 


To get and keep on the pathway to heaven, it seems to rt 
meas I get older, requires only kindly attitude and actions tile 


towards our fellow-journeyers through this world. 


-! steels 





Success develops from inward these 
sense of worthiness. From 

* Labe! 

Nothing succeeds like trying guide 
> FORBES PSEP: 





Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thou- 
sands of applications. 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories are working day and night to find still stronger 
steels. Better steels. When peace comes, you'll find 
these improved steels in many peacetime products. 
From fences to carpet tacks. Marked with the U-S:‘S 
Label you see here. Remember that this label is a 
guide to quality. Look for it. 


SEPTEMBER 





15, 1944 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
° CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
COMPANY - 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Glen A. Bassett 


_ The story of a man who 


expected war and began 
to get ready for peace 


F the war should end tonight, em- 

ployees reporting for the first shift 

at Gar Wood Industries, Inc., to- 
morrow morning would probably find 
themselves working almost 100% on 
peacetime goods, although they’d be 
making the same articles they are pro- 
ducing today for the armed forces. 

Glen A. Bassett, the youngish, hard- 
working president of the multi-million- 
dollar company, is solely responsible 
for his company’s being in this en- 
viable position. For it was his vision 
and courage which drove Gar Wood 
Industries into becoming one of the 
very first companies in the nation to 
go “all out” for war production. 

In the early days of the “phony” 
war, when most American companies 
shied away from accepting arms or- 
ders from the English, Bassett insisted 
on dealing with the British Purchas- 
ing Commission and producing mili- 
tary products for our now-Ally. This 
gave executives and employees valu- 
able “know-how” and started the sales 
curve zooming from its 1939 level of 
$8,000,000 to the $48,000,000 level of 
today. It also helped to make Gar 
Wood Industries a leader’ in three 
highly competitive fields: First in 
truck bodies and hoists, first in winch- 
es and cranes, and second in road 
machinery. 


FORESAW THE WAR 


Unlike many of his Midwestern 
neighbors, Glen Bassett was sure that 
America’s entry into the war was in- 
evitable. And here’s where his cour- 
age came in. With the same irresistible 
drive that his bulldozers.have shown 
in charging through impenetrable 
battlefield obstacles on every front, he 
convinced his board of directors to 
approve switching a large part of the 
company’s working capital into plants 
and machinery capable of turning out 


“ 


A Close-Up 


By J. LEONARD MATT 


war materials. Thus Gar Wood was 
able to answer the challenge of that 
gray December 7, 1941, with its fa- 
cilities expanded 75% dollarwise. 
The Bassett foresight gave his com- 
pany three important advantages. 
First, it was able to continue making 
the products it was already producing 
—this forestalled any necessity for 
the Government putting it to work 


producing products which were un-— 


familiar. Secondly, by preparing for 
war before Pearl Harbor, the corpo- 
ration beat the rush for machine tools 





Glen A. Bassett 


—when the war started, the company 
was already well stocked. Thirdly, the 
company had established close rela- 
tions with the best sources of supply. 

Commenting on his relatively sim- 
ple reconversion problem, Bassett 
says: “We could convert to peacetime 
production right now. And,” he adds 
with his ready smile, “we'd be able to 
use the same men and the same equip- 
ment. The only ‘foreign’ product we’ve 
been working on is gun carriages, and 
they’re made with government-owned 
machinery.” 

A former farm boy, Bassett mod- 
estly disclaims credit for his achieve- 
ments, but his associates will tell you 
a different story. “Glen put it over,” 
they say proudly. Bassett, however, 


prefers to do his work with the same 
anonymity that cloaks the company’s 
products. This latter anonymity is up. 
derstandable. The corporation’s truck 
bodies and hoists—it normally pro. 
duces half the nation’s output—ar 
mounted on chassis built by some one 
else. Its winches and cranes share the 
same fate. And so does its road ma. 
chinery. This lack of knowledge of 
what Gar Wood Industries makes is 
matched by the universal identification 
of the company with a product which 
even in peace accounts for only a small 
portion of its sales—motor boats. This 
confusion is of course due to the wide 
fame of Gar Wood, founder of the 
company, as the nine-times winner of 
the Harmsworth Trophy, emblematic 
of the speed-boat championship of the 
world. A few years ago, however, 
Wood sold his stock interest to the 
public, retaining only the more or les 
emeritus position of chairman of the 
board of directors. 


RAPID EXPANSION 
From the hydraulic hoist for dump 





trucks which he developed with Bas 
sett’s aid in 1912 has grown a com 
pany with six permanent divisions and 
one wartime department. Normally 
the hoist and body division is the 
most important, but the winch and 
crane division has moved to the fore. 
A major reason for this is the de 
velopment, in conjunction with the 
Army, of a front-mounted winch that 
enables a truck to pull itself out of 
mud, ditches or shell holes by its own 
power. In addition to road machinery, 
the company’s other products include 
tanks for transporting liquids by 
truck, a compact heating system, and 
some boats, 

This early association of Bassett and 
Wood was interrupted for five years 
when Bassett returned to his garage 
job in Winnebago, Minn. In 1917, 
however, the two men were together 
again. Bassett went to work in the 
treasurer’s department, for $25 4 
week. Previous experience in a cout 
try bank proved invaluable in his new 
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job, for it was there that he. obtained 
the training in judging people and 
credit risks which made him the pre- 
grver of the Wood enterprises when 
it devolved upon him to maintain the 
company’s fiscal integrity. 

Even as president he often passes on 
credit extension. Early in the war an 
old customer came to him with a re- 
quest for $250.000 worth of credit a 
month on the strength of tentative 
government orders for trucks. Bassett. 
knew that from a strict balance sheet 
point of view the figure might be high. 
But he knew men. 

“You’ve never lied to me in twenty 
years, Bill,” he said. “Can you really 
swing this deal?” 

“Yes!” was the reply. 

Bassett approved the credit. His 
judgment has been more than vindi- 
cated, for Gar Wood Industries has 
sold $8,700,000 of its products to that 
one man since early 1942. 

On another occasion a man wearing 
a seedy-looking dogskin coat, rubber 
boots and a battered cap walked into 
his office. He owned an old truck and 
wanted a hoist for a job he had se- 
cured. The company had refused to 
allow him credit. “Give it to him.” 
said Bassett, after sizing up the man. 
Today this same man is the biggest 
dump truck operator in Detroit, and 
Gar Wood Industries is the company 
that gets his business. 


NO RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 


Unlike many other successful men, 
Bassett has no particular recipe for 
success in the world. “There isn’t any 
general formula,” he'll tell you. His 
approach to the problem of employee 
relations is equally unencumbered by 
complex systems and principles. “I 
don’t know about other businesses,” 
he says, “but in my company there’s 
only one way to handle the matter— 
just be fair and honest with your peo- 
ple.” And any employee will tell you 
that it’s a rule he adheres to strictly. 

“You don’t have to buck any frosty- 
faced receptionist to get into Glen’s 
office,” said one man. “You just walk 
right in—and Glen will drop whatever 
he’s doing and listen to whatever 
you’ve got on your chest.” 

Bassett makes it a point to organ- 
ize his work in a way to Keep his desk 
clear. He encourages his men ‘to drop 
in and talk over their problems with 
him. “Anyone can come in my office 
any time, from the sweeper up,” he 
says. “Men come up here sometimes 
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right trom the shop, dripping grease. Eventually, however, he abandoned 
on the carpet. I don’t care. I can get __ this practice. The boss asked him why. 
another carpet, but a contented worker § “What’s the use?” said Bassett. “You 
is a different story, and I aim to keep __ never take advantage of any of them 


him contented.” anyway.” 

Strange to say, perhaps, this un- As a result, he gives his own em- 
orthodox policy really works. His em- _—ployees a free rein. “Don’t turn a 
ployees respect the privilege and see to § man down when he comes in with an 
it that they don’t take advanfage of it. _idea,” he says. “Let him go ahead— 
They state their business without wast- _— even if he’s wrong. That way he'll at 


ing time, and if they see another least keep bringing them in, and 

worker waiting to drop m, they finish | sometimes they'll turn out to be better 

up what they’ve got to say and clear _ than you thought they were.” 

out. Often the heads of departments, 
A man with ideas himself, Bassett hesitating to use their own judgment 

doesn’t think he’s the only man in the — on a problem, will come to him for 


company that can turn up a good one. _— advice. “That’s your responsibility,” 
He encourages his employees to think _he says smiling. “I have confidence in 
for themselves, and he doesn’t hop all =the men around me, and know they 


over them when they’re wrong. He can do their jobs. You do it.” And 
has never forgotten an experience he the men like him and respect him for 


had when working for another com- __ it. The result is a company whose gen- 
pany. He’d often approach his boss _ eral spirit and morale ranks second to 
with some idea. he had worked out. none. 


Your Human Relations 
By DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


AN is different from all other only the great-hearted can be true 
inhabitants of the animal king- _ friends. “The mean and cowardly can 
dom in that he alone possesses the never know what true friendship is,” 
capacity for friendship, a quality de- he says. Words such as faithful, dear, 
fined by the eighteenth century writer, | dependable, tried, trusted and hearten- 
Addison, as “a strong and habitual ing are only a few of the most precious 
inclination in two persons to promote — adjectives that go hand in hand with 
the good and happiness of each other.” _—the arch word friend. 
In friendship there is nothing pretend- A great consolation is that it is 
ed, nothing feigned. A true friend never too late to make a friend. While 
knows our faults and shortcomings some of the staunchest friendships 
and doesn’t hold them against us. are based on life-long intimacy, others 
Whatever manifestations friendship become strongly rooted after a very 
may take, they are always marked by short time. Scrooge went to bed one 
genuine and spontaneous feeling— Christmas Eve a misanthrope only to 
whether expressed or not. awaken next morning with a genius 
There is a tendency on the part of | for making friends. He had finally 
many people to confuse friendship come to himself. 
with acquaintanceship. Their eager- Dr. John H. Finley, the late distin- 
ness to make new acquaintances is so guished editor and educator, used to 
intense that they never make true say that every day he endeavored to 
friends. Such* people lose much, for take a long walk, read-a good book 
in their misfortunes they lack the and make a new friend. While many 
greatest consolation, a sympathizing of us may not have the innate dis- 
friend. And their jobs are more quick- _ position to make numerous friends, we 
ly dissipated because they can’t share _can all live so that we can boast of at 
them with a friend. Acquaintances are _ least one or two. If you want to make 
silver; friends golden. a new friend, find someone with simi- 
The way to make friends is to prove _lar interests upon which a friendship 
that you yourself are one. To be a can be launched. Why? Because a 
friend is a heavy and valuable respon- _— garden of common interests is the best 
sibility—an investment in high seri- soil in which to raise the sturdiest 
ousness. Charles Kingsley tells us that —_ kinds of friendship. 
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Roy Howard: 


“My Biggest Mistake” 


As told to T. C. McCLARY 





This is the third in a series of 
stories by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake.” 


Nexa issue: Bruce Barton. 











ISTAKES, says Roy Howard, 

can be important stepping 

stones in a man’s career. Out of 
their sober evaluation a man or his 
company often gains a good deal more 
than the momentary cost. However, 
luck also has a good deal to do with 
the matter. 

He recalls the critical time when the 
elder J. P. Morgan was reported seri- 
ously ill in Egypt. The financial world 
was chaotic with wild rumors. Howard 
was determined to meet the moral re- 
sponsibility of the press by learning 
the truth and putting the rumors to 
rest one way or the other. 


DELICATE SITUATION 


It was a delicate situation. The 
financier was exceedingly unapproach- 
able, even to the extent that his own 
office had great difficulty getting def- 
inite word of his condition. He also 
had a strong aversion to newspapers 
delving into his private life. His doc- 
tors having been silenced, however, 
Morgan himself was the only person 
free to say what his actual condition 
was. 

Howard decided that the simple 
way to determine the matter was to 
cable Morgan direct. Conceivably, the 
young journalist spent some anxious 
hours. No man could predict how he 
would react to such a procedure. The 
next day, to the surprise of Morgan’s 
own office as well as other news 
sources, a friendly cable arrived, con- 
taining the complete and detailed facts 
of his condition. 

“It turned out to be a scoop,” the 
energetic chief of Scripps Howard re- 


calls with a touch of humor. “But it: 


could have been a mistake. Luck was 
with us.” 
Roy Howard is credited with more 
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scoops and big interviews than pos- 
sibly any journalist of his time. It’s 
typical of him that he’d even beard 
the devil for a story, yet remain mod- 
est of his success. “I was darned 
lucky!” is a phrase often on his 
tongue. 

However, friends observe that his 
“good luck” has often been simply his 
knack for turning bad breaks to good 
account. There was the big mistake 
when he was 21, for instance. He had 
begun newspaper work at 17 for the 
Indianapolis News, as a high school 
correspondent, attaining upon gradu- 
ation the dignity of cub reporter at 
$8 a week. A year later he became 
sports editor of the Indianapolis Star 
at the dazzling salary of $22 a week 
—seven twelve-hour days constituting 
a week in those days. 

It took drive and something on the 
ball to arrive at that job. But Howard 
had a young man’s decent ambition to 
go further. The loadstone drawing 
him was the swift news tempo of New 
York. At that time Pulitzer’s old World 
led the news field and he decided to 
try there for a reporter’s job. He 
saved most of that year, took his sum- 
mer vacation and a new suit, and set 
off for the metropolis. 

“I wasn’t cursed with undue mod- 
esty,” he says. “But I wasn’t reaching 
for a star. What I wanted was a plain 
reporter’s job and I was mighty seri- 
ous about it.” 

It's doubtful if he was thinking 
much beyond that. In his life, Roy 
Howard has found that circumstance 
is likely to mould a man’s fate; that 
the best paying technique is to do the 
best possible with the“job at hand, 
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know a little about the one just ahead 
and be alert for the breaks when they 
come. He is skeptical of projecting 
energy and thought too far into the 
future. 

Arriving in New York, he presented 
his name to a receptionist at the 
World. He spent most of two weeks in 
the reception room waiting, until 
money, vacation and good temper 
petered out. He never did get to see 
the city editor, nor even his assistant, 
On the last day it dawned on him that 
his name and position on the Indian. 
apolis Star had apparently made little 
impression. 


A STIFF JOLT 


It was a stiff jolt to a young man’s 
good opinion of his own merits. The 
job had meant enough to him to make 
a serious effort for it, but he hadn't 
had the chance to show his wares. He 
made up his mind right there that if 
he ever got into a hiring position, no 
person, known or unknown, would 
have to cool his heels waiting to see 
him. If a job meant enough to a man 
to apply for it, he was entitled to an 
interview. And he maintained this 
resolution as long as he had anything 
to do with hiring personnel. This 
“Open Door” policy paid off to the 
United Press and later to Scripps 
Howard. Men looking for jobs were 
likely to stop in on Howard first, with 
the result that he got first pick of 
many who have since made big names 
in newsdom. 

However, at 21 he was not hiring; 
he was suffering that sharp rebufl 
from the World. Back in Indianapolis 
he began to cool down from the blun- 
der and analyze the situation: People 
weren’t born on the World; they had 
to qualify for a job somehow. But ac 
cording to the business customs of 
the day, fame, or an important intro- 
duction, was the only way to crash 
the barriers. 

“The realization was quite a jolt,” 
Howard says. “I was supposed to be 
a reporter accustomed to getting to see 

{Continued on page 47) 
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Pipe Lines for Coal 


There's nothing visionary about the 


idea; it's already been put fo work 


OULD the threatened fuel short- 

age next Winter be avoided by 

widespread application of coal 
pipe lines? Experts answer this query 
in the affirmative with the qualifying 
remark that, of course, with the tight 
dtuation of critical materials no such 
transportation lines could be built in 
afew months’ time during thé war. 
The principle of coal pipe lines, how- 
eer, is described as sound, feasible 
and practicable. 

From Pearl Harbor until D-day, 
June 6, 1944, more than 1,050,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal have been 
fyrnished to American industries. The 
mining of this tremendous tonnage of 
coal alone is calculated to be four 
times the excavating job of digging 
the Panama Canal. These billion-odd 
tons of coal have been the primary 
source for producing some 140,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, 
200,000,000 tons of steel, for hauling 
2,000,000,000,000 (two trillion) ton- 
miles of freight and 14,000,000,000 
passenger train-miles, in addition to 
supplying all the steam power for 
manufacturing and various by-prod- 
ucts, of which sulfa drugs, synthetic 
rubber, aniline dyes and most plastics 
are some. 


PANACEA FOR TOMORROW? 


These gigantic shipments of coal 
have been accomplished primarily by 
water and rail. Even during the last 
relatively mild Winter, however, ship- 
ments have proved to be insufficient 
for the’ combined circumstances in- 
herent in enormous war output de- 
mands, transport bottlenecks and man- 
power shortages. 

Among the measures of long-range 
planning, which is done by engineers 
and technicians, the piping of coal 
holds a prominent place in the future. 
As a matter of fact, the universal ap- 
plication of the principle would not 
only reduce costs to an appreciable 
extent, but would also make recurrent 
fuel shortages impossible in times of 
emergency. 

The piping of coal is an old “pipe- 
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By H. EUCENE DICKHUTH 


dream,” and the tremendous progress 
which has been made in air transpor- 
tation now suggests to engineers the 
use of air as a carrier of fuel on a 
large scale. The pipe line method of 
conveyance was mentioned first at the 
end of World War I, and few’ people 
know that a number of such systems 
are now in operation in the U. S., 
Europe and Asia. 

A Midwestern power plant has a 
pipe line coal transport system which 
has been in existence for 18 years, 
and has a capacity of from 100 to 140 
tons an hour. The dependability of an- 
other single tube system, installed 21 
years ago, is demonstrated by the fact 
that in that period it has supplied an 
entire steel plant with fuel to furnaces 
and boilers. . 


SIMPLE AND RELIABLE 


In discussing these matters, experts 
stress the simplicity and reliability of 
the process. A third pipe line system, 
a mile long, has been in use here for 
many years. It’s a four-inch tube on 
steel towers and suspended by cables, 
hanging over traveling crane ways, a 
roadway and railroad tracks, in and 
out of buildings, up and down and 
under a canal. The pipes are made of 
boiler tubes, welded end to end, with 
no means for cleaning or taking them 
apart. 

A telephone request for five tons of 
coal brings the exact amount within 
10 pounds. Another advantage of this 
mode of transport is that weather does 
not affect the operation. Oil becomes 
heavy in freezing weather and pump- 
ing becomes more cumbersome. Coal 
behaves equally well in powdered 
form in any climate, if about one cu- 
bic foot of air is used to blow two to 
three pounds of coal. The Soviets 
have such a pipe line for powdered 
coal in the Ural mountains, two and a 
half miles long. 

To round out the coal pipe line pic- 
ture, which promises to be highly im- 
portant for the future, it should be 
mentioned that another plan, hereto- 
fore unrealized, is to pipe piece coal 


as well (as distinguished from pow- 
dered black diamonds). It is proposed 
to achieve this with the medium of 
water. Regular pumping stations—the 
same as in the “Big Inch” oil line— 
would be required at regular intervals. 
At terminal points, the water runs off 
and the fuel remains. 

One. of the reasons why the piping 
of coal is emphasized to such an ex- 
tent these days is not only the discov- 
ery of the present wartime transport 
squeeze, but in order to meet post-war 
competition with European: and other 
industries. j 

In a great many locations abroad, 
coal mines are located near the ports 
and not too far from manufacturing 
centers and generating stations, which 
accounts in part for the cheaper prices 
of some foreign goods. We could re- 
duce costs, it is argued, bv piping 
coal (which is described as the cheap- 
est form of transportation). The main- 
tenance, transport and general expense 
depreciation costs are reliably esti- 


- mated to approximate $0.002 a ton- 


mile delivered into consumers’ bins. 
WHEN OIL RUNS OUT 


Finally, to clinch the coal pipe line 
argument, coal experts say that, when 
the oil runs out in.the U. S., which 
Harold Ickes forecasts might happen 
within a generation, the “Big Inch” 
from Texas to the East could be ‘util- 
ized to carry coal, of which there is 
a supply of from 2,000 to 3,000 years. 

It could be used for the transpor- 
tation of “liquid coal” which can be 
made from ash-free coal dust. To be 
specific, it is a composite of oil and 
coal, known as “colloidal.” The oil 
supply can thus be stretched, but it is 
stressed that, if necessary, the same 
pipe line could be used also for the 
“transportation of coal” in an impal- 
pable, powdered state. At the present 
time, about 15% of the national coal 
production is pulverized. 


[Views of railroaders on this inter- 
pretation of coal transportation possi- 
bilities are solicited THE Eprrors. | 
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Opportunities ~—s_ | 


...In Telephone Answering Exchanges: i 


OR less than $5,000 you can start 
EF: telephone answering exchange 

that may net you up to $1,000 a 
month within a year’s time. Nearly all 
major U. S. cities now have these ex- 
changes, but there are hundreds of 
good-sized cities where they have not 
yet been introduced, and where a sat- 
isfactory demand exists. _ 

The Telephone Answering Exchange 
in Minneapolis, operated by R. A. 
Larsen, is typical of most of them. 
His chief equipment consists of 2 
PBX (Private Branch Exchange) 
switchboards, with a total of six oper- 
ators, for 24-hour service, two oper- 
ators per shift. 

The business is basically simple. 
Let’s say you're a dentist, working 
alone. When you go out to lunch 
there’s no one to answer your ‘phone. 
The Telephone Answering Exchange 
will fix that; when you leave your 
office, a direct wire extension from 
your "phone to their switchboard 
flashes a light under your name when 
your "phone rings. The Exchange an- 
swers in your name, acting as your 
secretary, or receptionist. Names. 
numbers and specific messages are se- 
cured and relayed to you when you 
return to the office, at a cost of only 
$12 a month, or less. In many cases 
the cost may be as little as 20¢ a day. 
If you go away for a week-end, or a 
vacation, the Exchange is on the job 
during your absence. 


24-HOUR DUTY 


If you’re a small business man with- 
out an office staff of your own, the 
Exchange will act as your secretary, 
and no important calls—or orders— 
will be missed because of your ab- 
sence from the office. If you do have 
a secretary, her hours are limited. The 
Exchange is on the job 24 hours a 
day. This is an especially valuable 
service in the case of a company in 
the repair business, for example, where 
calls are likely to come in at any hour, 
day or night. 

For only $5 a month you can have 
“alternate listing” service: Instead of 
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a direct extension, you have two num- 
bers listed in the telephone book in- 
stead of one—your own, and then, 
“If no answer, or after business hours, 
call—” (the number of the Exchange). 
Messages thus received are relayed to 
you. 

Out-of-town companies often desire 
an address and listing in the telephone 
directory, but no office. The Exchange 
is the answer. Its operators are capa- 
ble of taking orders, making appoint- 
ments, giving and receiving messages 
of any kind. These are communicated, 
as desired, by mail, telegraph or tele- 
phone to the designated representa- 
tives or home office of the out-of-town 
company. 

The Exchange also offers a “wake- 
up” service, address and mail service 
for those who merely want a down- 
town business and mail address and 
a very new kind of stenographic ser- 
vice which enables a client to dictate 
a letter by telephone. By simply leav- 
ing a supply of stationery with the 
Exchange, he can call up and dictate 
a letter at any time. The letter is 
signed for him and mailed at a cost of 
only 25¢. 

‘ Subscribers of Minneapolis’s Tele- 
phone Answering Exchange are di- 
vided fairly equally between business 




















“Let's go out on the porch and let the 
men discuss their politics in peace!" 







and professional men. The b 
companies include some of the 
in the city. After the war, Larsen 
to extend the service to include 
social calls, so that a woman, for 
ample, may spend the day away 
home and on her return find out 
called her, and what’ messages 
left. (This service should be especi 
popular with girls living alone 
small apartments, who don’t want to 
miss out on any dates.) 

Started just four years ago, the 
Minneapolis Telephone Answering Ex. 
change is now a tremendous su 
expanding constantly. The ond 
board was installed this year. Eact 
board can handle un to 200 subscrib- 
ers. The average revenue per subscrib- 
er is about $10 a month. 


BOARDS ARE RENTED 


The PBX boards cannot be bought; 
they are rented from the telephone 
company, which co-operates all the 
way, for they regard these Exchanges 
as an additional service to their cus 
tomers. They will not only supply in 
structors to assist in training new 
operators, but will even help to supply 
the operators. They will also “super 
vise” the board from time to time, 
making test calls and checking on the 
quality of the service, and reporting 
to the owner of the Exchange. The 
Telephone Company also handles all 
technicalities, such as making the ex 
tensions from individual telephones. 
This is all included in the rental price 
of the board. The rental fee varies, but 
$150 a month per board may be con- 
sidered representative. 

The major investment of capital is 
not in initial equipment, but in pro- 
motional advertising and in mainte: 
nance of overhead during the forma: 
tive weeks, or months. Usually it takes 
persistent advertising to sell this new 


_ idea to a community. Consequently, 


the business may run at a loss for the 
first few months. But once you have 
acquired as few as 50 subscribers you 
may be more than making expenses. 
If you have 150 subscribers your 
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EXAMPLE OF CZ PLUS : 





More and more, it’s service that counts... 


EE, Service means good service! 
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profit may run to $1,000 a month. 
Larsen believes that much depends 
upon where you locate. If you locate 
in a “live-wire” community, where 
local business men are up on their 
toes, eager for new ideas, response 
will be quick. If you locate in a slow- 
going, conservative community, it will 
take longer. In his opinion, an Ex- 
change should be located in a city 
with not less than 100,000 population. 
It is not strictly necessary to have 
24-hour service, for night calls are 
usually very light, being limited chief- 
ly to calls for doctors and ambulances; 
but the idea of 24-hour service has a 
strong appeal to prospective subscrib- 
ers. It’s even possible to limit the ser- 
vice to the noon hour alone, when 
thousands of small business and pro- 
fessional men are out to lunch, or their 
secretaries are. But 24-hour service is 
the ideal for maximum development. 


LOCATION IMPORTANT 


As to the specific location, it should 
be as close as possible to the center 
where most subscribers are likely to 
be, for the rental price of the boards 
is on a mileage basis. Only a small 
space—approximately 500 square feet 
—is required for the office. Direct 
wire extensions are not now available 
outside the downtown district, but 
after the war they will be available 
throughout the city. This will make 
possible hundreds of new subscribers 
among store owners, neighborhood 
repair services and professional men. 

Before starting an Exchange in a 
community it is a good idea to make 
a preliminary survey, calling on pro- 
spective subscribers and ascertaining 
just how well they respond to the idea. 
If most people seem disinterested or 
luke-warm, you'd better try elsewhere; 
but if most of them seem to respond 
with enthusiasm, that’s a pretty prom- 
ising sign. Once the Exchange has 
been started, word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing is one of the biggest factors in 
securing new customers. 

With the post-war possibility of in- 
cluding social as well as business calls, 
the potentialities of the Exchange are 
tremendous, for it means that as many 
as 5,000 subscribers, at varying rates, 
might be found in a city of less than 
150,000 population. At $5 a month 
thig would give the Exchange a gross 
of $25,000 a month, most of it net 
profit. ‘ 

[Next issue: Opportunities in Pho- 
tography. } 
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An Experiment in 


Rehabilitation 
By R. D. MEYER 


NDIVIDUALS and groups through- 
out the country are now busy for- 
mulating plans for the re-employment 
of America’s returning war veterans, 
especially the physically disabled. But 
these handicapped individuals do not 
want to be regarded as special cases. 
They feel there is a place for them 
without a lot of sentimental fuss, and 
they want to be accepted in such ca- 
pacities with confidence, not with pity. 
Henry Ford has anticipated many of 
their problems in the successful oper- 
ation of Camp Legion, the first pri- 
vately operated center in the country 
for the occupational rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans. His reconverted 
300-acre camp along Southfield Road 
in Dearborn, Mich., is open to all han- 
dicapped World War II veterans who 
have a medical discharge. Application 
may be made by any service man by 
applying in person or by letter. 
Because the men, presumably, have 
already been put in condition at ser- 
vice hospitals, the program is directed 
primarily toward their occupational 
rehabilitation, planned particularly for 
those who wish to return to industry 
or farming. It combines work on the 
farm, in the machine shop or on camp 
maintenance duties, with practical 
classroom instruction in these sub- 
jects. While learning, each veteran- 
student is paid $3 a day, and he re- 
mains until he is mentally, physically 
and skillfully ready to take a job. 
When he leaves he is under no obliga- 
tion to work for the Ford Motor Co.., 
although he may apply for a job if he 
so desires. 
Camp Legion was originally estab- 
lished in 1938 as a Summer farm proj- 
ect for the sons of World War I vet- 
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erans—hence its name. Last year ney 
barracks were built and the camp be. 
came a year-round’ trade school and 
farm project for high-school-age boys, 
Today, its conversion as an occupa. 
tional rehabilitation center offers dis. 
abled men a carefully planned te. 
employment system, flexibly organized 
to aid each man to fit into the best 
job for his individual skill and ex. 
perience. Educational facilities are up. 
der the direction of the Henry Ford 
Trade School, with the additional co. 
operation of the Ford American Le. 
gion Post 173. The barracks, dining 
hall, library, machine shop, non-sec- 
tarian chapel—where classes are held 
—and the adjoining farmlands com. 
prise a complete community. Recrea. 
tional counselors direct necessary ex- 
ercise periods as well as entertainment. 
A medical check-up is made every 
morning and the required treatment 
provided. | 


8,000 IN FORD PLANTS 


Ford’s interest in the occupational 
readjustment of the physically handi- 
capped is well known. At present there 
are more than 8,000 physically handi- 
capped men and women employed in 
his organization in varied capacities. 
The company was among the first to 
announce a plan to help the wounded 
and shell-shocked from Pearl Harbor, 
Guadalcanal, North Africa, England 
and other battlefronts. More than 
1,000 medically discharged ‘men of 
this war are working at Ford’s on 
jobs carefully selected and supervised 
by the organization’s Medical Trans- 
fer Department. 

The words of E. Douglas Brown, 
employment manager of the Ford Wil- 
low Run plant, aptly express the com- 
pany’s attitude toward the physically 
disabled: “The handicapped worker 
often proves to be the most valued 
employee in the department. He simply 
does not create an absentee or labor 
turnover problem. A little effort on the 
part of those whose finger tips control 
the hiring of our labor requirements 
will go a long way in placing the dis- 
abled soldier in work that he can do 
as well as those who have no dis- 
abilitv.” 
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HOW can you decrease the loss of 
plant output, the wasted employee 
training and development, and the 
stepped-up manufacturing and oper- 
ating costs that result from abnormal 


labor turnover: 


Every phase of sound personnel 


administration is 


involved 


in the 


answer to this needless toll on busi- 
ness and workers alike. But primar- 
ily the task must be one of under- 
standing men and analyzing jobs to 


Get this free 88-page book on 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


..« full of practical ideas on 


EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
WEAL OPERATING PROCEDURE 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES 
EMPLOYEE HISTORIES 
JOB SPECIFICATION 
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the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 


To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 


working with leading executives on. 


today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. 


This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 





specification, employee history, the 
job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, intelligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is 
available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you 
this valuable study. 
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Crossroads Cross-Section 


One small-town survey reveals the basic 
post-war buying plans of rural America 


S buys Mulberry, Indiana, so will 
A buy non-urban America when 
peace comes. For Mulberry, with 
its 950 native-born dwellers and its 
purchase-pull of 2,500, has numberless 
counterparts througheut the country. 
Situated in a well-to-do grain-hog- 
dairy region, it has just been locally 
surveyed for peace-day spending and 
methods of payment. Cashier J. A. 
Weaver, of the 1930-depression-sired 
Farmers State Bank, did the survey- 
ing. He questionnaired 600 families 
and got 178 replies. 

Octogenarian Mulberry, with its all- 
white population, three churches and 
community club of 98 members, is in 
Clinton County on the Nickel Plate 
Railroad. It supports a general store; 
two electric appliance shops; two bar- 
bers; two cafes; two chick hatcheries; 
a grain, coal, feed and fertilizer deal- 
er; a dairy; a pharmacy; an egg and 
poultry buyer; a Standard Oil bulk 
dealer; three filling stations; three 
garages that incidentally sell cars; a 
furniture and appliance store; ‘ two 
food markets; a hardware dealer; a 
hardwood lumber and sawmill con- 
cern; a general lumber and roofing 
company; a jeweler; a plumber and 
tinsmith. 


THRIVING COMMUNITY 


By way of services, professions and 
utilities, the community has a physi- 
cian, an auctioneer, an attorney, a 
funeral director, four insurance 
agencies, one veterinarian, the bank, 
the Mulberry Co-operative Telephone 
Co. and the Public Service Co. of In- 
diana. The postman rings four times 
daily, defense workers go into Lafay- 
ette by bus on three round trips, goods 
are picked up and delivered once a 
sunspan by both train and _ truck, 
Greyhound Lines connect with Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis every couple of 
hours. 

The most far-reaching of local ac- 
tivities is the diamond jubilee cele- 
brant, Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. 
which, with its Farmers Mutual Tor- 
nado and Windstorm Copartnership, 


circumcludes within a 40-mile radius 
some 14 counties. This organization 
has $60,000,000 worth of insurance 
in force, at a total annual expense— 
including salaries, commissions and 
taxes—of less than $17,000. 

For the nation’s apple pie and welsh- 
rarebit, the Mulberry branch of Kent- 
land (Ind.) Dairy Produce Co. con- 
verts 20-odd tons of milk into several 
thousand pounds of cheese every 24 
hours. Eleven trucks pick up the milk 
from 600 farmers in half a dozen 
nearby counties. 


WANTED: ONE AIRPLANE 


Banker Weaver patterns his cross- 
section to show war-end buying of 17 
homes—11 to be built; purchase of 
34 farms; erection of 28 farm build- 
ings; investment in eight income prop- 
erties. Of the 178 reporting families, 
one is going to own an airplane, 66 
will have new cars, seven will get 
trailers. The farmers will ease their 
work with the following needed equip- 
ment: 21 trucks, 36 tractors, 30 
tractor plows, 28 tractor cultivators, 
19 mowers, 26 combines, 32 corn 
pickers, 29 manure spreaders, 25 
wheat drills, 35 discs, 14 corn binders, 
11 cultipackers, 7 grain binders, 11 
wagons; lawn mowers and corn plant- 
ers, two each. Outdoor miscellanea 
will include garden tractor, side de- 
livery rake, “new type” pickup baler, 


.portable grain elevator, hammer mill, 


rotary hoe and new auto tires. 

The housewives are looking forward 
to latest styles in 58 rugs and 40 lin- 
oleum coverings; 46 radios; 26 living 
room, 26 bedroom and 20 dining room 
suites; 40 mechanical refrigerators; 
29 gas stoves; 34 washing machines 
and an electric sweeper. Thirty-seven 
householders are planning for seven 
quick-freeze units, 50 for bathroom 
equipment, 40 for an electric water 
system, 38 for a central heating sys- 
tem, 37 for home modernization, in- 
cluding one fireproof roof, and 28 for 
modernized electric wiring. Kitchen 
comfort will be spread by seven elec- 
tric ironers and 13 electric irons, 24 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


electric toasters and a Mixmaster, | 

Only 11 reporting prospective pur. 
chasers plan to buy entirely on time. 
payments; 37 will combine cash, time 
and war-bond accumulations; 1]4 
will pay all cash for post-war pur- 
chases. Of these last, 53 will continue 
to hold their war bonds. 

The Mulberry area has voiced its 
need for hitherto lacking services; 128 
want a shoe repair shop; 102, a den- 
tist; 91, a farm implement dealer; 89 
have asked for a frozen locker; 88, 
for a beauty shop and 79 for a dry 
cleaner. Five believe that the com- 
munity should have another doctor, 
four desire a handy repair man, two 
long for a blacksmith, one each for 
an auto agency and a theater. 

The bank itself bespeaks a farm in- 
plement dealer for Mulberry. “In pre- 
war days,” says its cashier, “large 
farm implement concerns would hard- 
ly consider locating an agency in so 
small a community as ours. I did hope, 
however, to gather information on the 
needs of our trading area that would 
show opportunities for such a concern 
now and after the war. I think we 
could also use more carpenters and ap 
active auto agency—although we cer. 
tainly don’t want needless competition 
with our established businesses.” 


THEY PAY CASH 


Mulberry’s survey leads to highspot 
inferences that differ from popular 
concept. While it is true that people 
outside of our big cities are home 
improvement wishful, car conscious, 
household-goods hungry, it would 
seem that they are not instalment 
minded. 

They will not turn loose their Gov- 
ernment war bonds nor will they go 
heavily into debt. They still find their 
future in the soil; they plan to buy 
more land and invest liberally in tools 
wherewith to work it. For their com- 
munities they want a greater number 
and variety of individual craftsmen 
and non-competitive services. They are 
not seeking big factories nor a heavy 
influx of industrial workers. 
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its Reading time — 1 minute, 35 seconds 
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en- ES, Hank sort of grew up with automobiles. panded facilities are completely paid for with 
89 His father was in the farm implement substantial resources for continued growth. 
88, business; but when cars came along, he sold out That’s the American way . . . working with 
dry and became manager of a similar concern that an eye to the future and grasping opportunity 
0 had become an automobile dealer in a thriving when it knocks. That way offers complete free- 
ws Northwest community. That’s where the lad dom for the individual to choose what he wants 
ie grew up. to do and to work at it as hard as he pleases. 
Hank claims he was given a steering wheel as This freedom of private enterprise . . . this 
im- a teething ring, and later polished a lot of brass willingness to use our energies and initiative 
3 hoping that as a reward for his industry, the and judgment in competing to best serve the 
~ “old man” would permit him to drive one of public . . . is the greatest incentive we could 
- the first Dodge cars ever made. offer our youth today. 
Pe, That was in 1914. During several summers Speaking ; from first-hand knowledge, the 
the that followed, Hank worked as a mechanic in automobile industry .. . manufacturing, selling 
a“ the shop his father managed. Then came World and servicing . . . has always been a promising 
pe War I while he was a sophomore at a univer- field for alert, energetic men. By his past actions 
a sity. Hank enlisted. After returning from France, and present plans, Hank confirms this ent 
fees he finished his education selling insurance on ment. For he has recently bought additional 
Son the side and teaching folks to drive the new cp diet and plans a expand aprenden 
Dodge cars in his college town. ditions permit. With him, we believe that the 
automobile business should continue to offer 
Hank did pretty well at insurance but he still opportunity everywhere for enterprising indi- 
pot thought the work drab as compared with sell- viduals to prosper in proportion to their ambi- 
lar ing automobiles. His goal was a dealership of tion and ability. 
ple his own. So back he went to the concern where m re te 
ne- his father was associated, and by 1930 he be- 
us, came the manager. Hank is not his real name. But this is a fac- 
uld tual, condensed biography of an automobile 
ent Shortly afterward, the older owners decided dealer whose business history over the past 15 
to retire. Here was an opportunity to buy the years is_on record in our files. 
ov: business. Hank took it over, and under his 
g0 direction the business prospered. Today its ex- YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
7 Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 
ols ‘ 
: Chrysler Corporation 
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Look Out for 
Time-Inflation! 


inflated currency isn't 
our only bugaboo—lost 
hours are also a danger 


E hear much about the danger 
W: inflation. Nobody likes to 

think that a dollar he salted 
away when it would buy a fairly good 
necktie might have to be spent when 
it would be good for only a pair of 
shoestrings. 

However, we can probably expect 
that, with characteristic American hop- 
to-itiveness, plus sound fiscal manage- 
ment, the nation can avoid any serious 
currency inflation. But there’s another 
inflation threat that’s always facing us 
as individuals. It’s the danger of time- 
inflation. We don’t hear so much about 
that; but it’s too many hours that are 
worth nickels when they should be 
worth dollars that keep people poor. 

What’s the nature of inflated time? 
A few short case histories should pro- 
vide some illustrations. 


“MORNING-PAPER MIKE™ 


There’s “Morning-paper Mike,” who 
usually spends the first 15 minutes of 
his daily company time reading the 
newspaper. It’s well to know what’s 
going on in the world, and 15 minutes 
with a newspaper can be time well 
spent. But “Mike” is using productive 
time for non-productive purposes. In 
a year, if he works a five-day week. 
with two weeks’ vacation and eight 
holidays, he inflates about a week and 
a half of his productive time. A good 
man can produce a substantial amount 
of work in a week and a half. 

An equal amount of time is inflated, 
and to less purpose, by “Preparatory 
Pete,” who customarily begins to 
straighten up his desk and make ready 
to go home a quarter of an hour be- 
fore quitting time. The closing whistle. 
unlike some of his opportunities for 
advancement, seldom finds him un- 
prepared. 

If “Pete” concludes a piece of work 
anywhere near quitting time, he’s 
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through for the day. Not enough time 
to complete another job, he says. But 
he could at least begin the next job 
and realize on the time-investment 
through its quicker completion the 
following day. 

“Overtime Oscar” is the opposite of 
“Preparatory Pete.” He usually stays 
long after quitting time, often going 
home to find the pork chops cold and 
leathery and the wife hot and both- 
ered. Any inflated time about that? It 
may be difficult to point it out, but 
probably, like the proverbial new over- 
coat in the expense account, it’s there 
even if you can’t see it. The trouble 
with Oscar is that he doesn’t know 
how to organize his time. If he did, 
he wouldn’t be content with being able 
to complete his work by staying all 
hours unless he’d first done all he 
could to make his allotted time on the 
job as productive as possible. 

Oscar is likely to carry his overtime 
habit to bed with him and come to 
work late mornings. If anyone objects. 
he reminds the objector of the huge 
amount of overtime he puts in. Im- 
agine a ballplayer showing up for 
work during the third inning and offer- 
ing to atone for his tardiness by stay- 
ing an hour after the game! Organized 
business, like some sports, requires 
teamwork, and the most valuable 
workers are those who are habitually 
on hand with the rest of the “team” 
while the game is on. 

AN ESCAPE MECHANISM 

Closely akin to Oscar is “Briefcase 
Bill,” who’s addicted to carrying wofk 
home from the office. This, like other 
good things, can be overdone. With 
Bill, it has become an escape-mechan- 
ism. When he finds that a particular 
piece of work requires some mental 
struggle, he pops the papers into his 
briefcase. Thus he is relieved of worry 
about the job until evening; and if he 
should then feel indisposed, or there’s 
a radio program he wants to hear, or 
some friends drop in for a gin-rummy 
session, the same old escape-mechan- 
ism is ready to hand. The convenient 


briefcase waits to take his little head. 
ache again into protective custody, 
Some day he may complete the job, 
but not without having inflated cop. 
siderable time. 

Another time-inflater is “G 
Gus,” who’s not content to talk busi 
ness with his business visitors and ¢o- 
workers during working hours, but 
must round out each conversation by 
swapping stories, giving an eye-witness 
account of last Sunday’s doubleheader, 
or explaining who’s to be the next 
President and why. He inflates the 
time of his visitors and associates as 
well as his own. 


AFRAID OF “LOSING FACE" 


There’s also “Conference Clarence,” 
who lives in fear that some day some 
caller will walk right into his office 
without having to wait. This, he feels, 
would somehow cause him to lose face. 
So the word’s always out that he’s in 
conference. The caller must inflate a 
lot of time in the ante-room, and when 
finally admitted, he’s likely to find 
Clarence with his watch out on the 
desk in nervous anticipation of still 
another conference. After all his wait- 
ing, he may not have enough time to 
state his proposition completely, and 
Clarence is the loser for not learning 
all the visitor had to say. 

Now for four simple, general rules 
for preventing time-inflation: 

1. Assign yourself a definite amount 
of productive time each day, and keep 
it productive. It needn’t be limited to. 
but should always include, the regu- 
lar working hours on your job. 

2. Remember that all time is not 
equally valuable. If you must com- 
plete a job tomorrow, one hour spent 
working on it today is better for that 
purpose than 10 years beginning the 
day after tomorrow. 

3. Take time to organize your time. 
It calls for the daily planning of a full 
calendar with the most important work 
listed at the top. 

4. Always have a lively sense of the 
importance of time—your own time 
and that of others. 
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Over 21 million gallons of gasoline a day to put the 
ALLIES UBER DEUTSCHLAND 


_ American fighting forces aren’t the only 
users of ‘‘made in U.S.A.” high-octane gaso- 
line. Millions of gallons are going to the British, 
Russians, Australians, Canadians and our other 
allies. What’s more, this gasoline is all high 
quality—and practically every gallon is im- 
proved with Ethyl fluid. 


You can see that as long as the war is on 
there isn’t much hope that civilians will be able 
to get gasoline unlimited as to quantity and 
quality. But it won’t be long after the fighting 
is over that gasoline of far higher quality than 
you’ve ever had before will be available for 
running your automobile, truck or bus. 
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Ultimately, post-war engines will be designed 
to get more power and economy from this 
greatly improved post-war gasoline. We of Ethyl 
look forward to working with the automotive, 
petroleum and aviation industries in making 
these hopes come true as quickly as possible... 


-but with us, as with you, the winning of the 


war comes first. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 
aviation and motor gasoline. 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DROP! 
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Wanted: 


Personnel Directors 


They boost production, 
increase efficiency and 


lift morale. Here's how: 


ODAY, under the humming con- 

ditions of wartime production 

programs, the need for a top-notch 
personnel director is practically a 
“must” for any efliciently-run organi- 
zation, 

The importance of the smaller plants’ 
production of war materials can hard- 
ly be over-estimated, because in many 
cases such plants have prime orders 
for special equipment or are sub-con- 
tracting for parts vital to heavily mech- 
anized military operations. Faced at 
the beginning by large-scale conver- 
sions to different factory equipment 
and new products, and at the same 
time playing an unfamiliar game un- 
der new and involved rules, too many 
executives have been wearing them- 
selves out with details involving per- 
sonnel, which under present-day con- 
ditions belong outside their primary 
interests. 


ONE EXAMPLE 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. of 


Vermilion, Ohio, manufacturing spe- 
cial equipment for the Navy, is a good 
example of a company that has found 
that a first-rate personnel director re- 
lieves other executives of a load which 
at best includes a mass of newly-added 
details. At the same time, he contrib- 
utes to plant efficiency because he can 
devote his entire time to this exceed- 
ingly important human phase of pro- 
ducing war materials. 

In the case of Wakefield, before the 
office of Personnel Director was estab- 
lished, the president and general man- 
ager tried to keep one eye on person- 
nel while wrestling with myriad new 
war-born rules, most of which de- 
manded strict compliance with hours, 
wages and other factors directly affect- 
ing production. 

Since the appointment of a person- 
nel director about a year ago, Presi- 


By DEAC MARTIN 
dent A. F. Wakefield has been able to 


concentrate on the major duties of a 
top executive, which are more com- 
plex under today’s conditions than be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. In addition, he can 
now devote some time to societies and 
associations coping with war problems 
of the industry, while attempting at 
the same time to plan for the post-war 
period—a period in which ability to 
furnish jobs for returning service peo- 
ple will be of paramount importance. 

T. D. Wakefield, vice-president, has 
also been trying to keep an eye on 
various phases of personnel work, at 
the expense of his main assignment, 
which entails the most effective use of 
newly-acquired capital for the war ef- 
fort and the post-war period. “The 
handling by our personnel director of 
countless details relative to employees 
has allowed some of the other execu- 
tives to grow up to the stature re- 
quired under present-day conditions 
and the era after the war,” he says. 
“It has released us from managerial 
details to real executive action.” 

C. A. Schroeder, Plant Superinten- 
dent, is particularly appreciative: 
“Each order today is a special,” he 
says. “Obtaining special parts and 
scrutinizing the manufacture of each 
part at each stage requires all of my 
energy and time as long as our plant 
continues to act as a manufacturing 
laboratory for the Bureau of Ships.” 


TIME-CONSUMING PROBLEMS 


Parenthetically, until very recently 
Wakefield has had few blueprints to 
work from. As a rule, the Navy has 
told the company what was needed 
and ordered it to get busy, with little 
more than a rough pencil idea of the 
equipment required. And in some 
cases Wakefield has designed, engi- 
neered and built a model and fur- 
nished specifications for other plants. 
All of which takes time and compli- 
cates the normal production routine. 

“Relief from interviewing job appli- 
cants, hiring, terminations and such, 
lets me do a better all-round job,” 
says Schroeder. 


An indication of the high morak 
maintained at Wakefield is the fac 
that employees have consistently gone 
beyond their war bond quotas; they 
doubled one quota and then over-sub. 
scribed it. Equally illuminating is the 
cash collection started in the factory 
when an employee’s house burned re. 
cently, In addition, more clothing, fur. 
niture and household items were of. 
fered than could be used. Vermilion 
village cares for its own. All of this 
was handled through the personnel di- 
rector’s office. 


MASS OF DETAILS 


Among other duties, the personne 
man handles rationing, group insur. 
ance, hospitalization, war savings, 
bond buying and Draft Board corre. 
spondence—voluminous new wartime 
details which formerly had to be su- 
pervised by other executives in addi- 
tion to their regular work. 

Employee morale reflects the sum 
total of these and many other details 
and how they are handled. A slip— 
even though in terms of war savings 
or proper credit to an individual in 
bond sales—can have a vital effect on 
morale and production. Too frequent) 
in these busy days a minor complaint 
is by-passed in the headlong rush to: 
wards production. No one “has the 
time” to listen. At Wakefield, both 
management and employees agree that 
an official listener has caused many 8 
grievance to die after the aggrieved 
one “got it off his chest.” 

What employees think of the advan 
tages of a personnel director was ex 
pressed pithily by James Graham, 
chairman of the Shop Committee: 

“A Personnel Director who has the 
interests of the employees at heart cat 
mean much to a small plant like ours 
and our personnel director has dont 
a lot of good for all of us.” 

Evidence of this fact appears on 
Wakefield’s records, which show les 
than one-half of 1% absenteeism dur: 
ing the last year and less than 1% 
rejections by critical Navy inspectors. 


The proof of the pudding! 
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WE SUGGEST THAT YOU REFER TO THIS PAGE WHEN PLANNING YOUR POST-WAR PRODUCTION 





When Materials and Manpower are Released 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Will be equipped to serve you with these Facilities 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT NOW: 


The Pollak Company maintains an ex- 
perienced and versatile technical staff for 
research, development and designing of 
products and for manufacturing methods. 


Blanking, Stamping, Drawing operations 
ranging from very small precision work to 
medium heavy work. Maximum depth of 
draw, 1114’; maximum diameter of shallow 
stamping, about 45’. Materials worked: 
carbon steel, stainless steel, brass, bronze, 
monel metal, inconel, aluminum and strong 
aluminum alloys. 


Sheet Metal Fabricating from the lightest 
to 14” in steel and 4” in aluminum, in- 
cluding tanks and process vessels of all the 
corrosion resistant metals, 


Welding and Brazing by oxy-acetylene, 
oxy-hydrogen and electric arc processes, 
specializing in the more difficult alloys. 


Electric Spot-Welding and Seam Welding, 
ranging from very light work to 14”’ material 


in steel and to %” material in aluminum. 


Hand Screw Machine Work from the small- 
est to 314’ diameter bar. 


Multi-spindie Automatic Screw Machine 
Work from the smallest to 254’’ diameter bar. 


Lathe, Milling Machine and Drill-Press Work 
in capacity required to balance other de- 
partments. In addition to the normal general 
purpose equipment, the company designs 
and builds special manufacturing equipment 
when justified by production requirements. 


Electrical Coil Windings of various kinds 
ranging from small to medium size. 


Mechanical and Electrical Assembly ranging 
from very small precision work to medium 
heavy. (About one ton per unit is the heavi- 
est ordinarily desired. ) 


* * * 
Inspection Standards: 


Quality of all manufacturing operations is 
controlled by an adequate and well equipped 
Inspection Department. 


fully staffed engineering development and post-war planning departments are at your service. They 
will work with your sales and engineering groups now to help plan your future production at your request. 


[o FULLY EQUIPPED PLANTS with over 4500 employees are now serving our Armed Services. } 








POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 





The original Army-Navy "E” 
award to this company has 
been renewed four times. Each 
of the four stars on this flag 
symbolizes six months of exact- 
ing service to our Armed Forces. 








POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


541 Devon Street, Arlington, N. J. 
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Small Retailers 
Plan for Peace 


By EUGENE CONKLIN 


MALL retailers are awaiting the 
arrival of peace with mixed emo- 
tions. Though they look forward 

eagerly to the resumption of peace- 
time business, they anticipate a vari- 
ety of problems before operations can 
he expected to bounce back to normal. 

A recent survey reveals that retail- 
ers regard these post-war problems as 
falling into three main categories: 
(1) The always complex factors in- 
volved in the question of labor rela- 
tions—handling their present crop of 
employees in addition to absorbing re- 
turning war veterans; (2) the prob- 
lem of securing a sufficient supply of 
post-war merchandise quickly enough 
to keep customers satisfied; and (3) 
the quality of the merchandise. 

The problem of employee relations 
presents the biggest difficulty and re- 
tailers have already developed several 
unusual methods for dealing with it. 
For example, the E. W. Edwards De- 
partment Store, operating in Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Buffalo, has a 
plan for trying out service men and 
women in a variety of store positions. 
Each returning veteran will be given 
a chance to select the type of work he 
or she feels is most suitable. If results 
are not satisfactory after a few days 
time, a shift to another department or 
type of work will be made. In this 
way, it is believed, they will have 
every opportunity to find themselves 
a satisfactory niche in the store. 


FOUR-HOUR SHIFTS 


Present store staff members will not 
be immediately . dismissed. Instead 
they will join what Edwards terms the 
“reserves.” Members of this group 
will work on a four-hour shift for a 
full month. In this way the store will 
not run the risk of finding itself 
caught short if veterans aren’t able to 
stand the strain of store service. 

The service men and women will 
also work on a four-hour daily basis 
during the initial 30-day transition 
period. They will receive a compen- 
sated or artificially hiked-up wage in 
consideration of their services. After 


the 30-day period store employees will 
return to the regular eight-hour daily 
schedule, but each store employee will 
have one full day a week off. Reserv- 
ists will come into the store one day 
a week to make this possible. 

Other retailers, not in favor of this 
so-called “short shift” system, are 
planning a program of after-hours rec- 
reation as a substitute. Returning war 
veterans will be given a chance to 
join up with store basketball, bowling 
and swimming teams, as well as base- 
ball and tennis aggregations. The 
store will provide uniforms and train- 
ing facilities. The idea behind this 
method is that participation in sports 
should go a long way toward easing 
the nervous tension resulting from a 
veteran’s attempt to return to store 
duty directly from the war front. 


CLOSED IN THE MORNING 


Star-Union, operating a mercantile 
clothing chain in upper New York 
State, is preparing a totally different 
plan. The company intends to operate 
on a noon through 6 P.M. schedule. 
eliminating the morning session en- 
tirely. This decision is based on a sur- 
vey that shows that patrons 
could arrange to do their shopping in 
the afternoon. In this way store work- 
ers would be able to lie abed in the 
morning and might be in a more sal- 
able mood when they report at noon. 
The idea also would eliminate the men- 
tal let-down that store employees expe- 
rience along about 11 A.M. 

Next to the labor relations situation 
the post-war merchandise bugaboo oc- 
cupies a large share of the retailer’s 
attention. Due to over-optimistic pre- 
dictions, the average civilian expects 
that on the day after the Armistice 
he'll be able to purchase nylons, a 
full-fledged television receiver, an au- 
tomatic dishwasher or a variety of 
other war-scarce items. Unfortunately. 
according to manufacturers, this is 
simply looking at the picture with very 
rosy colored glasses. In most cases. 
there will be at least a 60- or 90-day 
wait before new merchandise begins 


store 


to roll off post-war production lines, 

Retailers are getting around this 
perplexing problem through a series 
of maneuvers. Some companies simply 
request customers who desire specific 
post-war merchandise to come into the 
store and sign up for it. The custom. 
er indicates on a card the type of 
equipment he desires and the mer. 
chant places a card on file, with the 
understanding that when new mer. 
chandise becomes available the cus. 
tomer will get first crack at it. 


CUSTOMERS MUST WAIT 


Rudolph’s, of Syracuse, N. Y., oper. 
ating a chain of jewelry stores through- 
out New York and New England, is 
printing a series of postcards for post- 
war release, asking customers to ex- 
pect the same merchandise restrictions 
for at least 60 days after the final gun 
is fired. Still other merchants are de- 
voting one full day a week to institu. 
tional newspaper advertising, warning 
the public that there definitely will be 
a waiting period between the day of 
victory and the time when store 
shelves will be full again. 

The quality of post-war merchan- 
dise occupies a relatively minor posi- 
tion in the minds of many merchants, 
because surveys show that the average 
consumer is becoming accustomed to 
war quality. Furthermore, because of 
the fact that many raw materials will 
not be immediately available and many 
skilled workers are expected to tackle 
new jobs, retailers feel that quality is 
apt to remain on the same level as at 
present—for a while at least. 

A final difficulty to surmount con- 
cerns former executives who will want 
their old posts back when war ceases. 
Department stores, super-markets and 
other retail organizations where there 
will be more than a few executives re- 
turning from. the wars, are seeking 
satisfactory means of orienting former 
executives to present merchandising 
conditions. One solution is that of 
Day’s, of Syracuse, N. Y., which is 
planning a training school for execu- 
tives only—a session where present 
executives and former ones can meet 
for consultation. Methods are being 
worked out whereby present and past 
executives will be able to work to- 
gether in harmony—each sharing old 
duties and tackling new ones. Al- 
though executives now in the throes of 
war are out of touch with civilians. 
they have a big asset in that they'll 
know the tastes of G.I. Joe better than 
anyone on the home front could. 
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ONTHS ago the Detroit Diesel 

Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine No. 100,000 
off the production line to its war 
job. Many more have followed 
since. Measured as men, more than 
ten divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 
They’re in landing craft helping 
to crack Fortress Europe and to 
cut the Nips’ string of islands. 
They’rein tanks, trucks, bulldozers 
and all kinds of other equipment. 
The reasons are, these Diesels are 
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10 DIVISIONS OF FIGHTING ENGINES 


tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 


_the applications where America 


will need reliable, low-cost power. 
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ENGINES . . 15 10 250 i... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Octroit 23, Mich, 
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Yu irectton OF Locatton 


with DoALL Acohle bout 





A complete inspection department on wheels. 
to check parts right at the machine or bench. 
Errors are caught where they start and hun- 
dreds of dollars in wasted man hours and 
material are saved. 


The Unit consists of an 83-piece set of DoAll 
Gage Blocks, 20 auxiliary instruments, sur- 
face plate, Metron Comparator Gage. a file 
for records, desk space and collapsible seat. 
Occupies only 24” x 42” floor space. 


DoALL; 


GAGE 


BLOCKS 





These 83 little jewels of industry can turn 
an ordinary machine shop into a manufac- 
turer of precision parts accurate to within 
+ .000002” (2 millionths of an inch). 


Decide right now to make your facilities 
more valuable to our war effort and for 
later peacetime needs. 


Send for 64-page Handbook on the modern 
use and care of Gage Blocks. It's free. 





Pa 1 i § 
CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


Manufacturers of DoAll Contour Machines and 
Surface Grinders. Offices in Principal Cities 


1350 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Contour Sawing 
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Boy Scientist 


Lawrence Lockwood, still in his ‘teens, 
is amazing industry with his inventions 


By ROGER FOX 


O look at 19-year-old Lawrence 

Lockwood you'd never suspect 

him of being any different from 
any other nice looking American boy. 
And yet he’s already confounded scien- 
tists three times his age with inven- 
tions that may revolutionize more than 
one field of industry. 

In the first place, he has come up 
with an important solution to a prob- 
lem in the broadcasting field by de- 
veloping a process to make possible 
three dimensional television. With 
three dimensional motion pictures not 
even perfected as yet, such an achieve- 
ment in television puts young Law- 
rence right up with the top-ranking 
scientists in the field. 


MANY OBSTACLES 


The essential feature of three dimen- 
sional vision is that each eye, the left 
and right separately, receives slightly 
different images because of their 
slightly different positions. Therefore, 
to achieve three dimensional television 
two separate images of the object be- 
ing viewed must be taken and trans- 
mitted. An added difficulty is that each 
eye separately must receive the picture 
registered by the other. The chief ob- 
stacle here is that as television is now 
designed it transmits only one picture 
at a time. Lockwood’s invention over- 
comes this handicap by transmitting 
one and then the other picture in such 
rapid succession that three dimensional 
vision becomes a reality. 

No mere “infant” prodigy of the 
sort whose intricate mental calisthen- 
ics often peter out as they approach 
maturity, Lawrence at 14 was already 
gifted with an adult, scientific and 
analytical mind. In Springfield, Mass., 
where he attended high school, they 
tell tales of his experiments that had 
his instructors popping their eyes and 
scratching their heads in collective 
amazement. On one occasion, when 
not yet in his *teens, his experiments, 
performed completely on his own, re- 
sulted in the production of real gun- 
powder. This in spite of the fact that 
he was without any delicate scales for 


measuring. Lacking one essential ip. 
gredient—carbon—he made it him. 
self. He tested the stuff in a convenient 
pasture. I asked him if it worked, 

“I don’t think the horses have 
stopped running yet,” he replied, with 
a shy smile. 

Meanwhile, similar experiments in 
the school laboratory failed dismally. 

Another “home” experiment at this 
time, also performed successfully, was 
the manufacture of guncotton. He has 
also designed and built a workable 
diving helmet and an electric welder. 
And, ante-dating by some years the 
new-fangled modern radios, he experi- 
mented with an idea that would auto- 
matically turn on his radio at a certain 
hour each morning. 

Not content to rest on his television 
laurels, Lockwood is now working on 
several other inventions also. He re- 
cently completed and presented to the 
Government one with important war- 
time applications. Since it might be 
very effectively used in connection with 
radar, no details can be divulged at 
this time. It will also have wide appli- 
cations in the post-war world. As a 
result of this invention the War De- 
partment immediately offered him a 
position as research physicist. And 
only a few months earlier the head 
engineer of the National Inventors 
Council of the Department of Com- 
merce asked him for any further in- 
ventions he had up his sleeve. At 19, 
he’s finding himself very much in de- 
mand. 


BUILDING RADIOS AT 10 


Lockwood has almost literally been 
a scientist all his young life. At the 
age of seven, when most of his com- 
panions were playing with their mar- 
bles and spinning their tops, he was 
already an avid reader of Popular 
Science and Mechanics magazines. He 
made his first radio at the age of 10 
—a model that worked so successfully 
that he used it for years. In fact, he 
had so much technical knowledge of 
radio that he was admitted to the regu- 
lar meetings of the Springfield Radio 
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A WORLD PORT with deep water harbors 
and terminals unexcelled on the Pacific 
Coast: Concrete and steel construction 
with automatic sprinkler systems, termi- 
nal storage, free and bonded warehouses, 
and industrial space at the terminals. 
Direct loading between ship and rail. 






FROM SCENIC HOME IN THE HILLS 
to office, plant or waterfrontis but a 
matter of 10 to 20 minutes. Metro- 
politan Oakland Area, location of 
several of the largest Army, Navy 
and Government establis ‘ments 
in the Nation... the leading indus- 
trial and war activities county of 
the San Francisco Bay region and 
Northern California...offers acom- 
bination of scenic, residential and 
industrial attractions and advan- 
tages found in noothercommunity. 


MAINLAND TERMINUS of the world 
famous Oakland-San Francisco 
Bay Bridge and of three transcon- 
tinental railway systems. Center, 
too, for airways, for many long dis- 


tance truck lines and for four 
transcontinental bus lines. 
Pore: ais a é a icaniniaaibiiaatians 


450,000,000 population rapidly becoming modernized and industrialized, will 
provide a tremendous postwar outlet for your lines, Mr. President. 


“With a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area, on the mainland side of the largest 
land-locked harbor in the world, you'll be in the ideal location to serve the Orient, 
and the fastest growing section of the United States. You'll be at the center of the 
amazing NEW West, the industrialized Pacific Coast and the 11 Western States. 
“Some of your raw materials will come from the Orient and your finished goods will go back 


by the same trade routes. Other raw materials will come from California and nearby states, 
your plant will be in the most favorable location for low-cost distribution to these sections. 


“There are many other important reasons for locatin ng in Metropolitan Oakland Area, but 
P'd like to put them down in black and white instead of talking them. Why not let us compile 
a Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your operation?” 





“FACTS AND FIGURES”—a brief outline of the markets of 
which Metropolitan Oakland Area is the logical center, 
and of the many reasons for locating a plant amelie 
sent to any manufacturer who is thinking of ore ta a 
postwar factory i in the West. 
Now is the time to work out all the petiesnesiee and select 
a site, so as to be ready to start your plant when Victory 
Day arrives. Let your request for this Booklet be the start- 
ing point for the development of your western operation. 
Write today. 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


3425 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 





Postwar Markets of the Orient 
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Club, an adult organization attended 
chiefly by professionals. 

His interest in television dates from 
the time he was 12 years old, when 
television itself was hardly more than 
an infant. Before he was 13 he was 
discussing involved problems with ex- 
perts at a Boston television station. 
That year he also joined a Relativity 
Club, organized to acquaint two or 
three special students with a more de- 
tailed knowledge of Einstein's theories. 


DEVELOPED BRAIN MACHINE 
While in the sixth grade he ran his 


own printing press. Later, he gave this 


up to go into the electrical repair bus- 
iness, on a small scale. He once re- 
paired his mother’s electric toaster, 
even though the company which man- 
ufactured it had returned it unfixed, 
stating definitely that it was “irrepara- 
bly damaged.” It still works! And he 
was only 14 years old at the time. 
At 16, still in high school, he star- 
tled state scientists by inventing an 
Electroencephalogram—-a complex ma- 
chine used to measure brain waves. It 
was placed. on exhibition in Spring: 
field, where he successfully conducted 
experiments on it. Before entering Am- 


herst College, on a tull tuition scholar- 
ship, he covered the whole Freshman 
Mathematics course in two weeks, with 
no tutor. The course consisted of such 
abstruse subjects as analytical geom- 


etry and differential and integral cal- - 


culus, With the intention of skipping 
the year and jumping immediately 
into Sophomore Math., he asked per- 
mission to take a special examination 
in the course, The authorities smiling- 
ly told him he might take it if he in- 
sisted but that “no one has ever been 
able to pass such an examination here 
yet, and we frankly don’t believe you 
can either.” He not only passed it with 
flying colors, but also, still a Fresh- 
man, received a straight “A” through- 
out the Sophomore course. At the end 
of the year he walked off with the 
Sophomore Walker Prize, the first 
Freshman in the history of the college 
to receive such an honor. And _ the 
ironic part of it is that when he was 
in Junior High School his arithmetic 
teacher advised him against taking 
algebra, “because he was such a poor 
student in arithmetic.” 

He has such a grasp of physics that 
he has even acted as an instructor in 
the college Physics Laboratory, though 





only a Freshman at the time. He has 


also tutored service men in Arm 
courses. Not long ago he was singled 


‘out as the one student in the whole 


college who was entitled to draft de. 
ferment. The authorities felt he was 
more valuable in the laboratory thay 
shouldering a gun. Recently, “oy 
leave” from the school, he has been 
doing laboratory research work for the 
Government at Langley Field, Va. 


WANTED BY INDUSTRY 


He now plans to enter the Navy, 
and is already being sought for the 
Radio Division of the Naval Research 
Laboratory. Meanwhile, he has re. 
ceived several offers of positions as 
research physicist with various large 
companies. However, he has refused 
them all. 

“I feel I still have a lot to learn,” he 
explains, smiling shyly. “I’d_ better 
stick to my experiments for a while.” 

And in the meantime industry is 
showing a lot of interest in these very 
experiments, with a view to their 
peacetime applications. Yes, Lawrence 
Lockwood is definitely a name to re- 
member. You'll be hearing it a lot 
in the years to come. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








it did before the war. 


mobile. 


New York «+ 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DROP! 


That happened twice 


I was the miracle of constantly better gasoline that enabled 
America’s great automobile industry to grow and advance as 


That miracle has happened twice. 
war has come a new conception of petroleum’s power, a 
great new promise for America’s peacetime automobiles. 


Tide Water Associated’s catalytic cracking units, fully en- 
gaged in producing high-octane gasoline for war, will—on the 
very heels of Victory—produce the finer, more powerful 
Flying A Gasoline that will open new horizons for the auto- 


And this time the miracle of better gasoline will mean light- 
ning starts . . . swift acceleration . . . effortless power . . . and 
the lighter, more efficient engines that will be developed to 
utilize the full power of this new gasoline. 


Yes, the fuel that is today hurling our mighty bombers and 
fighters across the skies to Victory, will tomorrow send 
America’s cars skimming across the highways of peace. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Tulsa « 
FLYING A GASOLINE 


Now, out of the needs of 


San Francisco 
« VEEDOL MOTOR OL 
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TO THE POINT 


“Give us this day our daily—job!” 
This is every worker’s prayer. Besides 
putting daily bread in his stomach 
and daily cash in his pocket, it alone 
puts daily self-respect and self- justifica- 
tion in his heart: “I belong! I’m im- 
portant! This is my job!” Any “hu- 
manitarian” who talks of “daily 
bread” as a substitute for “daily job” 
talks of national and worker betrayal! 
—Wuitinc WILLIAMs. 


| believe it is in the long-time inter- 
est of the individual worker to accept 
the economic injustice of frozen wage 
rates rather than to in any way break 
down the restraints upon inflation. In- 
stead, labor must help forge stronger 
restraints upon inflation.—Ropert J. 
Watt, official of the A. F. of L. and 
member of the War Labor Board. 


There can and should be a peace- 
time use for all the factories built for 
war production. None of them need be 
idle and there need be no idleness 
anywhere after the war. We have not 
enough industry to serve America’s 
needs.—-HeNrRY Forp. 


We shall not find freedom from 
want and fear along the path of a 
politically planned economy. Freedom 
from want and fear are the fruits of 
the freedom to produce. Every planned 
economy, from Diocletian to the New 
Deal, has ultimately led to poverty and 
fear. Educated fools who would build 
a fool-proof world, build instead a 
fool’s paradise—CLayton Rann. 


It would not be to the best interests 
of our country if all our government 
plants got into the hands of big busi- 
ness and thereby further increased 
monopolistic tendencies. We should 
not permit the war to further concen- 
trate our economy in big units. The 
country is better off with smaller units, 
even if not always as efficient.—JEssE 
H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce. 


I believe that small business, both 
old and new, which endeavors to take 
up any employment slack after war or- 
ders end should be permitted a liberal 
range of depreciation for plant and 
tools. Such latitude would improve the 
margin of profit without seriously de- 
ranging government estimates of tax 
collections.—EmiL ScHRAM, president, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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this is IT! 


the furnace that’s 
making housewarming 
history with its new standards of heat- 
ing efficiency and fuel-saving economy 


You can see that the Holland furnace of today is different from all 
others — a difference that means you can expect a much superior per- 
formance from the Holland over that of any other furnace. 


First, there’s the prompt way it gets the heat up to your rooms — 
fast! Then there’s the steady way it stores up the heat, spreading it 
































out with an even flow. Quick on the pick-up! Long on heat mileage 


— that’s the new and exclusive Holland! 


You'll save plenty on your fuel bills, too — for no matter what kind 
of fuel you like to burn, the new Holland requires less of it. And as 
time goes on, what will particularly amaze you is that there is no 
lessening of efficiency. The improved Holland is self-cleaning, ridding 
itself of all soot, always operating at top performance. 


There are sound, scientific reasons for all these new benefits and 
advantages — reasons which the Holland man in your community will 
gladly demonstrate and explain. Find out, now, why Holland has 
the most to offer. 


“Number L on the HEAT | 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


Holland, Michigan 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Money for Reconversion. Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System, believes that small 
business should be helped in finding 
funds for reconversion. He has, there- 
fore, proposed legislation to enable 
the Federal Reserve banks to guaran- 
tee, up to 90%, any loans made by 
private banks to businesses needing 
financial aid either for working capi- 
tal or to provide peacetime facilities. 
According to Eccles, this guarantee is 
necessary because: “Numerous enter- 
prises will be unable to resume peace- 
time operation without financial assis- 
tance, in many cases beyond that avail- 
able from private sources upon terms 
that will meet the borrower's require- 
ments. . . . Some may require a larger 
amount of credit than can be obtained 
upon terms customarily granted by 
banks.” The Treasury is reported to 
be opposed to the plan. It does not 
believe that Federal Reserve Banks 
should be “authorized to make busi- 
ness loans.” 


Military Training. Members of the 
House Post-War Military Policy Com- 
mittee are said to favor continuing the 
draft after the war. All young able- 
bodied men would undergo military 
training for at least a year. According 
to Representative Wadsworth of New 


. York, the passage of enabling legisla- 


tion to effect this “would have the na- 
tion’s approval.” Secretary of War 
Stimson also favors the plan. Says he: 
“Our geographical position can no 
longer be considered as a protection 

. we must have a state of military 
preparedness. . . . By this I mean a 
system under which all the physically 
fit young men of the nation would be 
given continuous training for one year 
and thus be prepared to defend their 
country.” 


Iceland Won’t Give Bases. Even if 
the U. S. were to consider them vital 
for her security, she will not be per- 
mitted to have peacetime air or mili- 
tary bases in Iceland. This is made 
clear by Villajalmur Thor, Foreign 
Minister of the new Republic of Ice- 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! s0 urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 
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operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S&S. A. 
























land, which declared its independeng 
from German-occupied Denmark 
our soldiers had landed in Icelg 
Minister Thor, commenting on st, 
ments that we had a desire to obt 
peacetime military bases for our gg 
curity, regrets “any such implicatic 
claiming the necessity for the U. S, 
acquire peacetime military bases 
Iceland.” Furthermore, says he: 
did not establish our republic to } 
come less independent. We intend 
own our country, all of it, and with 
out foreign interference.” 


Saving Cotton. The artificial bolster 
ing of raw cotton prices by govem 
ment loans, etc., has, for the past dee 
ade, impaired the position, in foreign 
markets, of what used to be our great: 
est export. Canada, for example, hag 
transferred 75% of her purchases 
from us to Brazil. According to the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the” 
cotton problem “will be one of the” 
most important and perplexing eco. ” 
nomic questions that the nation will” 
have to face after the war.” As one— 
remedial measure the bank believes 
that “the abandonment or modifica. 
tion of the price-support policy would 
appear to be the most essential feature 
of any sound and lasting solution of 
the cotton problem.” 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Surplus Government Goods. Britain 
has announced its policy with regard 
to the disposal of surplus government 
goods. Three main principles are laid 
down: (1) Stocks will be released at 
a rate fast enough to get them into 
the hands of consumers when required, 
but not at the expense of impairing 
civilian production of similar goods or 
flooding the market; (2) speculators 
or entrepreneurs will not be encour- 
aged, as distribution will be made only 
through traders or manufacturers who, 
before the war, handled similar goods. 
It will also be made on a quota basis, 
te give all the country an equal chance 
to share; (3) if price speculation takes 
place, goods released will be subjected 


to government price control. 


Australian States’ Rights. As a result 
of a national referendum, Australian 
states have refused to cede to the Fed- 
eral Government in peacetime 14 legis- 
lative powers given up by. them for 
war purposes. Among these powers 
were the authority of the six states 
over labor matters, unemployment, 
manufactures and retail trades. 








“T caught Hell in Heaven Last night 


* Streaking through the grim night . . . one of the Axis buzzards came . . . guns blazing. 
Bullets ate into my ’plane . . . a spark leaped to flame. Then, down . . . down in a ATTENTION 
screaming dive . . . smoke spewing out behind. The angels must have heard me shout EXECUTIVES: 
... “Out!.., Out!” Then my ’chute opened. Thank God for a good parachute! Our‘ feiiilies ané avel- 


, . able for the cooperative 
* *& & “Thank God for a good parachute!” Yes, a parachute is a man’s last chance development of new avia- 
when his plane is shot from under him. Eagle’s “know-how” and precision sewing ee ae 
make that chance the best possible. Every Eagle Parachute must be perfect. Our cain mete Seated: 
expert craftsmen meet that challenge today. And perfection is our pled; e 
for peacetime products, tomorrrow. Watch for the Eagle Wings . . . on related 


aviation textile products for peacetime use when Victory is won. 


BUY WAR penne ear ~ aeaen ‘ 


FLY YOUR OWN 
President. 


EAGLE PARACHUTE CORPORATION « *« * LANCASTER, PA. 
Serving the U. S. Army Air Force and the U. S. Navy Bureau of Acronautics 












































THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


ROMISES and proposals for 

early withdrawal of government 

controls over business and for 
more friendly relations with business 
do not square with the realities. The 
real story lies far behind these opti- 
mistic but misleading headlines: 
“WPB to end control over civilian 
production on V-Day.” “New demobil- 
ization and reconversion agencies will 
speed transition to peacetime busi- 
ness.” “Established concerns will be 
first to resume pre-war output.” “Gov- 
ernment officials support elimination 
of corporation taxes.” 

1. According to present Administra- 
tion plans, WPB will become much 
less important and will no longer make 
policy. While WPB controls will be 
relaxed, the Government is not going 
to step out. This is not good news to 
business. With all its personality clash- 
es, WPB has retained a civilian com- 
plexion in the hands of business lead- 
ers. Their departure is the signal for 
professional theorizers and bureau- 
crats to move in and up. 


ONE SUPER AGENCY 


2. The two other members of the 
wartime triumvirate, OPA and WMC, 
appear destined for the same “merger” 
as WPB into a super demobilization 
and reconversion agency. Its job will 
be to balance and channel production, 
use, prices and labor in pace with the 
bulges in supply of men and material 
which will develop rapidly as soon as 
Germany accepts unconditional sur- 
render. OPA’s Chester Bowles is a 
leading contender for the top job. The 
basis of control by the new agency 
would be shifted but control would 
remain. For example: Quality controls, 
along the line of OPA’s revived fight 
for compulsory grade labeling; profit 
controls per price-ceiling variations in 
OPA’s new stove order, based on dif- 
ferences among manufacturers in pro- 
duction costs. 

3. America’s pre-war “big busi- 
ness,” on which prime responsibility 
for war production was placed, will be 
encouraged to reconvert part of its 
facilities to civilian goods at once, but 
will continue to be the backbone of 
war supplies until Japan is defeated. 


More attention is being given to the 
post-war health of small business on 
the reasoning the big fellows can take 
care of themselves. 

4. The idea of eliminating corpora- 
tion taxes altogether is only one peg 
in the post-war economic platform of 
a strangely assorted group of highly 
placed business planners. Other in- 
tegral parts of their program for a 
reformed capitalism have been ob- 
scured by business fascination over the 
no-tax proposal. 

With some modifications and devia- 
tions, exponents of these brand new 
business rules include the pro-business 
Committee on Economic Development 
(CED) under Commerce Department 
sponsorship, Paul Hoffman, Beardsly 
Ruml, Chester Bowles, Leon Hender- 
son, Robert Nathan—and some top- 
notch labor leaders. 

CED does not go so far as Ruml 
and Henderson on corporation taxes; 
it would slash them in half (from 40% 
to 20%) rather than abolish them. It 
is correspondingly’ less drastic in its 
recommendations for higher individ- 
ual income taxes in the middle and 
upper brackets. They are all together, 
however, on eliminating the withhold- 
ing levy and allowing incomes up to 
$3,000 to go tax free. 

Behind this thinking is the New 
Deal philosophy that the Government’s 
taxing power will be used primarily 
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“And you're to wear that Roosevelt but- 
ton the whole time you're in Washington 
—that's an order, Mr. Smathers!" 
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for social purposes rather than for rey. 
enue. A growing view is that the mog 
desirable social results can be ob. 
tained by a major change in the jn. 
cidence of taxation which would (]) 
encourage business to make jobs for 
more people and (2) compel risk-tak. 
ing ventures with idle capital and 
savings. Some of these planners al. 
ready have spent the tax money the 
corporation would save. They 

out that labor would stand to gain in 
two ways: (1) There would be more 
profit into which unions could dig for 
higher wages; (2) without taxes, the 
prices workers pay for mass-produc. 
tion articles would be reduced. If cor. 
poration earnings still looked too high, 
they would be attacked by reviving 
the undistributed profits tax. Such a 
levy also would encourage business to 
use its profits for physical expansion 
rather than for reserves, a make-more- 
jobs twist in the plan. 


CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


These implications have made other 
business spokesmen wary of these the- 
ories. Their premise is taxation for 
revenue and not for reform, and they 































do not believe the burden should fall 
exclusively on the over-$3,000 income 
group. Such a staggering load, they 
contend, would destroy individual in- 
itiative and tend to freeze the present 
business structure within its present 
corporate limits. 

They see the underpinnings of this 
plan as a leveler of individuals and a 
faintly disguised version of the “pro- 
duction for use, not for profit” theory. 
They believe corporations would make 
a bad bargain if they traded off a fair 
share of the tax load for sterner gov- 
ernment regulation of corporations. 

Middle-roaders, professing no pre- 
conceived plan as to method, agree 
that a thorough overhauling of Fed- 
eral tax rates and machinery is a pre- 
requisite to the revival of a venture: 
some capitalism. Tax schedules, they 
believe, will have to provide incentive 
for companies which can make new 
jobs and new things. To keep con- 
sumption apace with productive abil- 
ities they foresee the biggest changes 
in distribution methods with much 
more mass selling and much higher 
turnover rates via expansion of cor- 
porate or voluntary chain stores. The 
preponderance of opinion is that post- 
war business operations, whatever else 
they portend, will be carried on with- 
out any sharp drop in present levels of 
prices for goods or labor. 
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Remembering the hardships of the 
stagecoach and covered wagon days, 
travelers once looked upon the new 
woodburner trains as solid luxury... 
despite choking smoke, bumpy road- 
beds; no electric lights, no berths or 
dining cars . . . despite delays of hours 
on end when great herds of migrating 
buffaloes marooned them in the middle 
of an endless prairie. 


Today, if the train, plane or bus is 
late, if reservations are hard to get or 
we can’t squeeze into the dining car, 


* 


When Buffaloes Stopped the Iron Horse 
-e- LRAVELERS WERE PATIENT 


we can still take comfort in the fact 
that America is moving at a pace that 
has astounded the world. 


When this war is won, the trans- 
portation facilities of our country will 
have hung up an incredible record for 
efficient movement of fighting men and 
freight—and civilians, too. Meanwhile, 
public opinion is agreed that we should 
not travel unless absolutély necessary 
and, if we must go, take inconveniences 
cheerfully and patiently—like good 
soldiers. 


* 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuselage frames, wing 
parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go 
into the manufacture of: Rubber - Aluminum + Munitions - Medicines > B Complex 
Vitamins » Hospital Diets » Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products 
Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper - Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 
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Like so many other worth- 
while products, Budweiser 
may not be available every 
time you call for it. People 
everywhere have discovered 
that only Budweiser tastes 
like Budweiser. That is why 
they continue to ask for it. 
That is why it is the world’s 
most popular beer. 
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listening? 


Lend an ear to the lively 
sparkle in a drink mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
..-millions of tinier bubbles 
... means lasting liveliness. 
Anda special formula points 





up the flavor of every drink. 
Enjoy this perfect Club 
Soda next time! 


CANADA DRY 


| 
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PLUS 
DEPOSIT 


BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 











Let's Keep ‘em Rolling 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


dutomotive Editor 


AUTOMOBILE news 
is beginning to 
break again after 
nearly four years 
of virtual blackout. 

Studebaker has cut out distributor- 
ships; changed to a direct-dealer plan 
of distribution—and handled the 
switch so fairly as to make everybody 
happy, including the distributors. . . . 
Packard has led off with publicity 
about post-war volume aims—project- 
ing 200,000 cars a year for new highs. 
.. » Former Willys-Overland President 
Joseph Frazer has become chairman 
of the board of Graham-Paige—look- 
ing toward rejuvenation of that com- 
pany as a car producer and expansion 
of its farm machinery business after 
the war. . . . Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ meetings carry an increas- 
ing number of engineering discussions 
about post-war cars, trucks, buses and 
fuels. . . . Altogether it adds up to 
swift reconversion. when the green 
light is flashed for civilian motor ve- 
hicle output. In the meantime, actual 
work is 99% war-concentrated and 
will continue to be until further notice. 





Production of 55,562 civilian trucks 
has been authorized for the first three 
months of 1945—an increase of some 
15,000 over the six months’ output 
this year. The authorizations are sub. 
ject to either upward or downward re. 
vision, depending on the progress: of 
the war and the availability of tires, 
but constitute at least a strong indica. 
tion that the badly battered civilian 
truck transportation system is going 
to get more replacements than in 1944. 

* 

To increase production of certain 
automobile replacement parts which 
still remain in the critically short sup- 
ply, WPB last month made more flex. 
ible its Limitation Order L-158. The 
list of parts that any consumer may 
acquire without turning in the old part 
to improve the efficiency of his vehicle 
was also expanded. Additions include 
such parts as governors, shims, piston 
ring expanders for all vehicles; and 
front-wheel drive conversion units and 
attachment third-axles for medium 
and heavy trucks, truck trailers, pas- 
senger carriers and motorized fire and 
police equipment. 


Three-Dimensional Advertising 


j penton advertising, a 
modernized application of a cen- 
turies-old idea, is proving itself a 
valuable means of putting across a 
commercial message, in spite of the 
fact that there are plenty of strings 
attached to it. For three-dimensional 
advertising is simply advertising by 
means of puppet shows. 

Adults as well as children like the 
shows, the latest proof being that the 
Army is now placing puppet kits in 
all its hospitals. Further, there are six 
puppet companies playing to men over- 
seas right now. An over-all average of 
commercial show audiences reveals 
that adults make up 80% of the at- 
tendance. A commercial puppet show 
has no limits. Gas and electric com- 
panies use them for utility promotion. 
The A & P uses them to push its cof- 
fees, Kroger Stores use them to push 
their certified foods and General Elec- 


tric and Kelvinator use them to pub- 


licize electrical equipment. They have 
been used by Shell Oil to put over a 
courtesy driver campaign and many 
department stores have found them 
ideal as crowd attracters in store win- 
dows. 

Puppet shows are compact, portable ° 
and can be set up almost anywhere. A 
small delivery-type truck is all that’s 
needed for transportation. Most com- 
mercial shows use string marionettes 
and have a two- to three-man company. 
though some have gone as high as 
15 or 20. However, two or three pup- 
peteers can put on a show with 20 to 
30 characters. Shows have been -pre- 
sented at expositions, fairs, in audi- 
toriums and display rooms. One show 
increased the traffic on a department 
store floor by 50% throughout a three- 
week period. Sales doubled. 

Already. firmly established, . com- 
mercial puppet shows are more than 
paying their way. —A. D. FaBer. 


FORBES 
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Will Your New Product Offer 


Improvements Like 


...Correct fo 


yr customers expect improvements 
in your new products—and General 
Silentbloc can help you deliver them. 
; : These shear-type mountings, bearings and 
control vibration from motor, ype & . 


cushion shock loads, isolate vi- couplings are engineered to: 
py as ge nt armen 1. Control vibration and cushion shock- 
controls from foreign vibration. 


loads. 
Engineered design determines rate > ai . 
of-deflection in any plane. 2. Give trouble-free torque action. 


SILENTBLOC MOUNTING to 


3. Correct for misalignment in hinges, 
bearings and shaft mountings. 

Silentbloc are simple in construction, easy 

to install and practically indestructible. 





Before Assembly After Assembly 


SILENTBLOC TORQUE BEAR- 
ING lasts as long as the machine, 
never needs lubrication, makes no 
noise, cannot slip. Degree of torque 
is engineered into the bearing by 
experienced General designers. 


They consist of an outer metal tube into 
which a rubber ring is inserted under 
pressure, with a sleeve or shaft “shot” 
through the ring. This patented process 
elongates and confines the rubber, the 


SILENTBLOC BEARING provides 
a cushion for needle or ball bearings, 
shaft supports in series, and hinges, 
which corrects for misalignment. Saves 
time and money in production, gives 
longer life and lower upkeep. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
“Mechanical Products Division, Wabash, Indiana 


1944 


SEPTEMBER 15. 





These ?... 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Rubber Mountings and Bearings 
Absorb Vibration... Allow Torque Action 


r Misalignment 


extreme tension giving a cohesion of 
rubber-to-metal which cannot rupture. 
The stretched rubber stays alive and re- 
silient. 


Silentbloc mountings and bearings can 
be engineered by General to solve your 
exact problem. They are made any size, to 
carry loads of ounces to tons. Any metal— 
steel, bronze, aluminum, magnesium— 
can be used. By variation of size and de- 
sign, elongation and distortion of rubber 
and kind of rubber, Silentbloc can be 
made to give predictable performance un- 
der axial, radial, conical or torque loads. 


Silentbloc efficiency has been proved in 
automotive products, aircraft, industrial 
machinery, home equipment, electrical 
products, marine equipment, and war 
mechanisms. To learn how it can improve 
your product, write now for factual book- 
let. The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dept. A-32, Wabash, Indiana. 


GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS z 


MOUNTINGS 
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OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 
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Smoker's 


BB JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect ent a aeese. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You'lllikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 



















PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 








HOME TOWN COMFORT 
in the Nation's Home Town 


WASHINGTON 


Orme Block from the White 
House in the Heart of the 
Government Office Area 
Featuring 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 
An atmosphere conducive to -! 
mecitime relaxation . . . food 
famous among men of sub- 
stance . . . used to the best 
from the Nation's finest cui- ( 
sines. Luncheon and dinner Br 
conferences here truly com- 
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for accommodations. 
A JEFF FORD HOTEL 
Air Conditioned 
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B. C, FORBES’ FORECAST: 


What Will Peace Bring? 
Vital Factors Analyzed 


UROPEAN victory will bring 

prosperity to some companies, 

at least temporary recession to 
others. 

(Readers are urged to read Joseph 
D. Goodman’s recommendations in 
each issue as to which stocks promise 
to benefit most.) 

Let us ponder vital factors, favor- 
able and unfavorable. 


FAVORABLE 


Will the people spend freely, or re- 
frain from spending freely when things 
unavailable during the war become 
plentiful? 

Indisputable is the fact that stored- 
up individual and family savings are 
today of record-breaking proportions. 
The Department of Commerce reports 
that for the first half of this year such 
savings reached $18,000,000,000, a 
showing never before equalled. My be- 
lief is that spending will be liberal 
rather than niggardly, especially as 
total national income for the six 
months reached a new peak of $79,- 
000,000,000. 

The SEC is authority for the state- 
ment that American corporations have 
accumulated sufficient working capital 
to convert to peacetime production and 
also to finance “considerable expan- 
sion.” This may or may not prove a 
too optimistic analysis. 

Congress at last is addressing itself 
energetically to formulating post-war 
economic plans, plans for dealing with 
the Government’s $15,000,000,000 war 
plants, plans for disposing of the in- 
evitable colossal war materiel surplus- 
es, plans for prompt allocation of raw 
materials which will be released when 
Germany surrenders. 

Necessity for withdrawing manpow- 
er from industry to serve in our armed 
forces is diminishing—and is likely 
to continue to diminish as war con- 
tract cancellations widen. 

Crops are, generally speaking, abun- 
dant. 

The U-boat menace has almost 
ceased to jeopardize exporting and’ im- 
porting. | 


} t 


Recent spectacular military success. 
es have inspired new confidence among 
the American people cogcerning the 
future. % 

Hopes are rising that the November 
elections will bring more conserva- 
tism, less radicalism and extravagance, 
at Washington. 


UNFAVORABLE 


Powerful labor unions persist in de. 
manding that the “Little Steel For. 
mula” be scrapped, that further whole- 
sale wage increases be conceded, not- 
withstanding that the cost of living has 
remained practically stationary for 
fully a year. 

Untimely strikes, crippling our war 
efforts, continue to erupt in vital war 
production centers. 

Administration forces favor un- 
bridled expenditure of taxpayers’ mon- 
ey to capture servicemen’s votes. They 
reveal total disregard for sound eco- 
nomics, for national solvency, for 
realism. Palpably, they regard prodi- 
gal spending, prodigal largesse, as 
“good politics.” 

Thoughtful citizens are not con- 
vinced, by what happened at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and by other manifestations, 
that the present Administration will 
properly safeguard America’s post- 
war interests, are not convinced that 
the powers-that-be in Washington will 
intelligently avoid Uncle Sam being 
jockeyed into the position of becoming 
Uncle Sap. é 

Various recent developments, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice’s ex- 
traordinary suit against the railroads 
and its conniving at the activities of 
the CIO Political Action Committee, 
reveal that the Administration is as 
anti-industry as ever. 


AFTER ALL 


After all, the overwhelmingly im- 
portant fact is that the Allies are 
achieving amazing victories on all 
fronts, that Hitler’s early doom is 
clearly foreshadowed, that Japan 
tottering. 

Nothing is comparable with this. 


. » PORBES 











“57 PEACETIME STOCKS: 


Issues With Unusual Background Features 
Indicating Early Postwar Profits 


Wr fast-moving events abroad pointing to possi- accumulating foreign orders? These are some of the 
bility of early German defeat, a new appraisal of security timely questions discussed in UNITED’S new Postwar 
values in the approaching period of reconversion is in Forecast Report. It analyzes 7 stock groups that have 
order. Which stocks will weather the change from war greater-than-average postwar profit and income oppor- 








88 to peace... which will benefit most from huge pent-up _ tunities, and selects 57 stocks in these favored groups 

ng _ buying power ...which will most quickly cash in on as outstandingly attractive. 

he i 
57 Stocks Se/ecied {or Peacetime Growth 

“A These 57 stocks, selected after extensive research, represent 7 groups of secur- | 


ities which, because of special features, are particularly attractive as end-of- 
ce, war investments: 


7 Growth Stocks with New Products. Situations where scientific develop- 


ments — new methods — new inventions — open promising fields for investmént profits. 


& Beneficiaries of Pent-up Demand, Accumulated civilian needs and tre- 











le. mendous reserve purchasing power should mean record business for these companies. UNITED 
oF- Business 
le- 9 with Big Potential Foreign Trade. Companies that formerly did from SERVICE 
wt 30% to 50% of their business abroad should lift their earnings substantially. \ 
' - 
1as 8 New Management Stocks. Companies in position to enlarge postwar markets = 
lew and earnings through new aggressive leadership. 

7 Free of Reconversion Problems. Concerns ready immediately to handle 
var capacity business in civilian lines when materials are released. 
var 10 Dividend-Payers for 25 Years. Sound conservative issues for income and 

peacetime growth, with well-secured yields up to 8%. 
un- 8 Low-Priced Stocks Below 15. Stocks of progressive concerns with bright post- 
on- war outlook offering possibilities of large percentage appreciation. 
ley 
CO- 


for Bull Markets Have Always Followed War 


di  —— of peace following major wars have always inaugu- War of 1812, the Civil War and World War I, preceded in each case 

rated eras of expansion, new enterprise and speculation. Con- _ by short transition periods of from four to six months. After World 
ditions may differ in detail, yet the patterns of human behavior War I many factors appeared to justify a depression, yet five months 
repeat themselves again and again, setting up definite postwar cycles. after the Armistice a notable boom was under way. From the: 
on- Replacement booms of from one to three years duration followed the February 1919 low, stock prices rose 51% in nine months. 






ar- ==> 
a ¢ 
ms Check This Timely Report 
»st- UNITED'S new Postwar Forecast includes, in addition to the 57-Stock Report, many other timely fea- 
tures of immediate value to the investor. Included is a discussion of the condition of business and stocks 
hat following the War of 1812, Crimean War, Civil War, Austro-Prussian War, Franco-Prussian War, and 
vill World War I, with a highly informative chart of market action at'the close of the First World War. 
nm Among the questions analyzed are these: Is a reconversion slump likely to precede a world-wide 
; 8 business boom? How long will it take industry to reconvert to peacetime production? See our “Recon- 
ing version Timetable” in the Forecast, giving relative times required for conversion by major industries. 
How will Government surpluses influence commodity prices after the war? Will new productive capacity 
P outrun demand? How about postwar inflation? What effect from spending of record wartime savings 
In- of some $90 billion—largest accumulation of liquid wealth in history? | 
ex- United’s Forecast presents a valuable and exclusive Master 69-Y ear Price Chart showing trends of 
ads Stocks, Bonds, Commodities, Interest Rates, and Business Activity from 1875 to date. 
of United Business and Investment Service, To give the widest possible circulation to this valuable Report, we have 
se backed by a 24-year record of success, bound it as a convenient booklet which we offer to new readers for only $2. 


now serves the largest clientele of any in- 


as vestment advisory service in this country. Mail This Coupon N O YW! 
Yours with Special 6-Weehs' “TRIAL” 


To introduce the profit-making features of UNITED Service to new readers, we will 


UNITED BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT SERVICE ™ 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me your Postwar Forecast and 57-STOCK 
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i 
1m- send this new POSTWAR FORECAST and 57-STOCK REPORT, together with the ' Report, and the UNITED Bulletin Service for 6 weeks, I 
are UNITED Weekly Bulletin Service for 6 weeks, for only $2. i enclose $2 in full payment. 
all . Enclose $2 with the coupon, and mail NOW! ; 
is 4 Name 
, t 
! 
‘| UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE: ~- 
' i 
. 210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mads. ; 
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Thousands of Investors 


Have Profited From 
These Books 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS 
by R. W. Schabacker 


A book in form only--a_ liberal 
stock market education in value by 
R. W. Schabacker, recognized au- 
thority. Ideal for beginners, en- 
dorsed by seasoned investors. Tells 
you how to do your own forecast- 
ing ; how to predict major business 
swings ; where to get reliable stock 
information ; how to compute price- 
earning ratios and places at your 
fingertips the answers to hundreds 
of questions on market technique, 
342 Pages—11 Helpful Charts—12 


Common Sense Chapters — 436 
Significant Subjects. Price $5. 


TAPE READING AND 
MARKET TACTICS 
by Humphrey B. Neill 


This helpful book will enable you 
to develop a market philosophy 
without which trading in stocks is 
a hopeless, hazardous _ side-line. 
Tells you: how to interpret market 
action and volume and what 
courses to take; how to detect 
turning points; how to check tips 
one the tape ; how to be cynical suc- 
cessfully —and dozens of other 
pointers that can mean pocketbook 
protection in these times. 

232 Pages—16 Enlightening Charts 
—20 Chapters—59 Sensible Sub- 
jects. Price $3.75 


ORDER THESE BOOKS TODAY 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


8. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $.......... Please send me: 


©) Stock Market Profits $5.00 
C) Tape Reading $3.75 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax.) 
9-18 











JIGSAW PUZZLE ASSEMBLY 


The complex job of assembling ma- 
chine parts can now be done in double- 
quick time by means of newly-devised 
“exploded view photographs,” accord- 
ing to Tempo, Inc,, Chicago. Parts are 
spread out like the pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, then photographed. The order- 
ly array, combined with diagrams and 
instructions, enables an 11-year-old 
boy to assemble parts as complicated 
as an aviation fuel selector valve in 
the same time it would take a skilled 
mechanic, 


WIRE RECORDER 


Credit the Armour Research Foun- 
dation with developing a wire record- 
er that is not only instantly playable 
without processing, but may also be 
used up to 100,000 times. A .004-inch 
wire is fed through a recording head 
which implants magnetic charges varv- 
ing with music or speech, 


LEAKPROOF “COAT" 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
has announced a new synthetic rubber 
coating designed to prevent leaks in 
any type of fuel tank. It will also act 
as a sealant in household plumbing. 


POWDERED GARLIC 


Garlic is coming to market in a new 
dress. Powdered, it’s sealed in a cor- 
rugated cellophane vacuum package 
that not only retains its full strength, 
but renders it odorless as well. J. FE. 
Hill & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. is mar- 
keting the product. 


“FURLOUGHS” FOR WORKERS? 


“Furloughs” for workers—that’s the 
latest solution to the problem of war- 
time labor scarcities. It’s a scheme 
whereby non-essential plants would 
“lend” workers to essential industries, 
for 90-day periods. Employees “on 
loan” could relieve serious manpower 
shortages and at the same time hold 
on to jobs with a peacetime future. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Something new in “help wanted” 
techniques is the policy of Blooming- 
dale’s, New York City department 
store, of advertising for employees in 
local movie theaters. Three short films 


are inserted in the regular newsreels, 


New Ideas 





showing the advantages of worki 
for the store, Specially designed fo 
both young and old, each picture pre. 
sents ‘jobs appealing to a particular 
age group. 


“PACKAGED” AIRPORTS 


“Packaged” airports are the latest 
thing in the aviation field. Developed 
by Westinghouse International, the 
units include “everything but the rup. 
ways.” Equipment consists of bea: 
cons; generators; terminal buildings; 
pre-fabricated hangars, barracks, 
warehouse and guest buildings; fuel. 
ing, sewage and fire-fighting systems; 
and radio, public address, telephone 
and meteorological equipment. Almost 
any variety of combinations can be 
supplied and, to top it off, the whole 
“package” can be shipped by air if 
desired, 


WATERPROOF GUN BAG 


Another wartime innovation in the 
field of plastics is a flexible new water- 
proof bag for guns, specially designed 
for use in amphibious operations. It’s 
even flexible enough to shoot through. 


PORTABLE PLATFORM 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, has 


devised an ingenious solution to the 
problem of unloading motor trucks on 
narrow and congested streets. It’s ac- 
complished by means of sturdy porta: 
ble platforms that can be kept inside 
and out of the way when not in use. 
Instead of blocking traffic by backing 
up to receiving room doors at right 
angles, a delivery truck may now be 
parked lengthwise. The portable plat- 
form is then placed alongside in such 
a way as to provide a continuous run- 
way from the truck to the floor of the 
receiving room. 


POST-WAR DINING CAR? 


According to plans designed by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co., the dining car of the future will 
be a streamlined, air-conditioned mod- 
el having the atmosphere and appoint- 
ments of a fashionable club. Entirely 
new seating arrangements will permit 
tables to be placed diagonally instead 
of at right angles to the wall, thus er 
abling waiters to step out of the aisle 
when serving. Other innovations in 
clude intercar telephone communice- 
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tion, spot-ray illumination, vibration- 
jess tables, linen storage at each table, 
radio or phonograph music, and tables 
for two as well as four people. Im- 
proved table setting will also result 
from @ system for keeping water bot- 
tles, creamers, sugar bowls and menus 
on shelves along the wall. 


pRE-PACKED MEAT 


According to predictions of super- 
market operators, post-war meats will 
be pre-packaged on a big scale. While 
some stores now perform such a ser- 
vice, after the war the job is expected 
to be done by the packing houses 
themselves. 


“WASTEBASKET FILING" 


Striking a new note in paper salvage 
techniques, one large company carries 
the following sentence in red ink on 


all its correspondence: “Please do not - 


file this letter unless absolutely essen- 
tial. Get it in the war today through 
your local paper salvage collection.” 


NIGHT LIGHT 


A new, electrically-lighted _ wall 
switch plate, introduced by the Asso- 
ciated Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
features a tiny shielded light that 
comes on automatically when room 
lights are turned out, but remains off 
when the lights are burning. Known 
as “Lumite,” it not only makes 
switches easy to locate in the dark, but 
also helps to keep them free of 
smudges from groping hands. Added 
attraction: Operating cost is said to 


be less than 2¢ a year. 


PLASTIC GUN BUTTS 


Gun butts made of plastic, an in- 
novation used on the Browning semi- 
automatic rifle, are hitting the bulls- 
eye with Army Ordnance experts. 
Easier to mass-produce than wood 
butts, which split, the new plastic 
models not only resist slime and 
fungus, but are also completely imper- 
vious to gas and extreme variations in 
temperature. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT FLAG 


A new service flag, recently un- 
furled over a publishing house, bears 
the inscription, in red, white and blue: 
“Honorably discharged from the Ser- 
vices—now re-employed.” As the for- 
mer employees return to their old jobs, 
the number of stars on the flag is 
increased. 
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--- HEAT CONTROL 
For Specialized Power Units 


a ad 





demand for speed and power plus comfort and styling fre- 
quently calls for heat transfer equipment designed to operate efficiently in limited avail- 
able space. Young engineers have developed many such units for special heat transfer 
functions, to fit specific contours. Examples of these are several styles of lube-oil and 
jacket-water radiators for roof mounting in Diesel-powered stream-lined locomotives. 


To battle heavy seas, towing transport and cargo ships, tugboat € engines 
that can produce plenty of power. Supercharger intercoolers, developed by Young 
engineers, help to increase the horsepower output of many such sea-going “power 
plants.” In this specialized heat control unit, circulating sea water is used to cool 


supercharged air below fuel combustion temperatures and to increase engine efficiency. 


The eng power units for highway freight lines, buses, tractors and other 
mobile equipment will be greatly increased by this recently developed Young oil cool- 
ing unit—a result of war product research. It combines quick warm-up characteristics 
and thermostatic control features for cold weather performance with rugged construc- 
tion and highly effective cooling to maintain lubricating oil. at proper temperatures. 
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HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers @ Gas, Gasoline. Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators @ Intercoolers @ Heat 
Exchangers @ Engine Jacket Water Coolers © Unit Heaters © Convectors @ Condensers @ Evaporators ® Air 
Conditloning Units © Heating and-Cooling Coils ® Complete Line of Aircraft- Heat Transfer- Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Citiet—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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PRODUCTION 


Danger? According to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, it may 
be dangerous to concentrate too much 
reconversion talk on the problems of 
production. Why? Distribution is 
equally important, says NAM... . 
Prepare for a sweeping shift from war 
to peace production when Germany is 
knocked out of the war, says WPB. 
Virtually all controls on civilian out- 
put will be lifted, with the exception 
of those still needed in order to defeat 
Japan. . . . Watch for sizable slash in 
arms output when Hitler surrenders. 


MATERIALS 


Labor and equipment scarcities are 
still hacking a large slice out of civil- 
ian textile supplies. Meanwhile, cotton 
manufacturers are casting worried 
glances at ‘post-war plans for rebuild- 
ing European mills. Says Harrison 
Hightower, head of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association: “Americans 
haven’t a chance of coping with for- 
eign competitors.” . . . Warning: Un- 






The Pattern of Business 


less conservation efforts are intensified 
in the next two months, paper short- 
ages are expected to sag to their low- 
est ebb of the war (in spite of widely 
publicized salvage campaigns, a recent 
Department of Commerce survey re- 
veals that only about two-thirds of 
American homes consistently salvage 
waste paper). Meanwhile, recent lum- 
ber output has taken a drop from last 
year’s levels, says WPB. 


AVIATION 


Don’t get too excited over predic- 
tions of an early post-war era of super- 
de luxe, globe-straddling airliners, say 
aircraft men. Most big improvements 
will be gradual, not sudden. Mean- 
while, prospects for passenger travel 
at rates less than present Pullman train 
prices seem brighter than ever... . 
Watch for a move to reconvert many 
war-appropriated military airports to 
civilian use. . . . Aviation employment 
will zoom downward by nearly 300,- 


000 workers by next Summer, says 
Major General Oliver P. Echols. One 





NEW ISSUE 


To be dated September 1, 1944 


Copies of the Prospectus dated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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A. G. Becker & Co. 
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Armour and Company 
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reason: Plane losses have fallen bg. 
low expectations. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Good news for bus and truck oper. 
ators is OPA’s announcement thai 
they'll be allotted some 17,000 mor 
tires this month. Passenger car quotas 
will be cut, however. . . . America’s 
railroads, still bearing up under stag. 
gering wartime burdens, handled 
more freight trafic during the firs 
half of this year than in any othe 
corresponding period on record, Pas. 
senger traffic totals also marked w 
new highs. 


FUEL 


East Coast oil prospects for this 
Winter now appear rosier than they 
have in months. The gasoline outlook, 
though still full of uncertainties, has 
also brightened a bit. Says one ob. 
server: There’s even a possibility of 
an increase in “A” card allotments in 
the Fall. . . . Newly-developed smoke. 
less heating equipment may swell bitu. 
minous coal markets by some 5,000, 
000 tons a year after the war, accord. 
ing to R. E. Howe, head of Appala- 
chian Coals, Inc. How? It’s expected 
that thousands of them will be installed 


in new peacetime houses. 
LABOR 


Don’t be surprised to see a large- 
scale exodus of workers from war 
plants after Germany collapses. Rea- 
son: Already anxious to “beat the 
rush” for peacetime positions, many 
of them will feel they’ve done their 
wartime duty when Hitler gives in. 
... Wanted, for 13 key war industries: 
400,000 workers, to boost badly 
slumping output. The big 13: Trucks, 
tanks, signal equipment, cotton duck, 
food processing, artillery, ammunition, 
tires and cord, lumber and lumber 
products, shipbuilding and repair. . .. 
According to predictions by Major 
General Hershey of Selective Service, 
Germany’s surrender will release from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 men from the 
armed forces. . . . Labor leaders are 
getting ready to plump for a 40-hour 
work week, to replace the present 4- 
hour shift. Reason: They feel such « 
policy would reduce unemployment by 
eliminating the need for industries to 
release large numbers of workers as 4 
result of contract cut-backs. 


FOOD 


The back-to-the-land idea as a meant 
for fitting returning soldiers into the 
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nation’s economy is an illusion—that’s 
the opinion of Theodore W. Schultz, 
Chicago University’s agriculture econ- 
omist. And he predicts: “Chronic 
agricultural surpluses are likely to put 
in their appearance within two to five 
years after the war.” . . . Grocery 
wholesalers are worried over the in- 
creasing inroads being made by co- 


operatives in food distribution (con- - 


sumer co-ops are now said to number 
about 35,000, with more than 15,000,- 
000 members). . . . U. S. tea supplies 
have spurted to twice the amount on 
tap last year. Says the Tea Bureau: 
“This is enough tea to meet U. S. tea 
drinkers’ needs for approximately 
four months.” . . . Civilians can ex- 
pect to get more frozen foods soon. 
Reason: This year’s record-smashing 
output, leaping some 15% above 1943 
heights, has risen to over 500,000,000 
pounds, most of which will be avail- 
able for the home front. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Don’t be surprised if lend-lease con- 
tinues after the European war ends. 
According to Under-Secretary of State 
Stettinius, its future is still a subject 
of discussion between British and 
American officials. . . . Export sub- 
sidies for agricultural products are 
authorized in the surplus property 
bills of both the House and the Senate. 
... Some observers predict that U. S. 
shipping will take a large passenger 
and mail loss after the war. The rea- 
son: Many tourists are expected to pre- 
fer airlines for peacetime trips. For- 
eign mail will also go chiefly by plane, 
it is said. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Factory workers’ pay checks, still 
swelling, recently jumped again to a 
point close to $50-a-week averages. 
The new high: $49.23. . . . Depart- 
ment stores are doing a bang-up war- 
time business. Trade during recent 
weeks bounded above last year’s figures 
by nearly 20%. . . . Southern tobacco 
farmers are barning their biggest trop 
in five years. Meanwhile, with ciga- 
rette consumption on the increase, 
black marketers are rearing their ugly 
heads in greater numbers. ... . Don’t 
expect any early relief from high 
taxes, even if the war ends soon. Why? 
Government expenses are expected to 
remain enormous for some time. . . . 
Distressing: Series “E” war bonds are 
being cashed in at the alarming rate 
of almost $10,000,000 a day—over 
50% of sales. 
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YES—WE DO EXPECT fea 
A BARGAIN-BOTTOM 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the. stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Theory, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few made a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building. 

We expect a disastrous deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gen- 
erations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Few realize that knowing a “bull 
market” from a “bear market” is the one 
guarantee of security. That is why wait- 
ing and watching has resulted in build- 
ing up most of the large fortunes made 
in Wall Street. It would require page 
after page of space to reprint the many 
letters of appreciation in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’ sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
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they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service thet 
syndicated my "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respect- 
ed by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. (Inetituted 
1931). Consultation $25. 
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A Political Suit? 


(New York Times Editorial) 


HE anti-trust suit filed by the De- 

partment of Justice against forty- 

seven railroads, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has all the 
earmarks of a political move in the 
Democratic election campaign. It cer- 
tainly does not seem to make sense on 
any other interpretation. 

The [47] railroads concerned are 
accused of collusion in fixing rates or 
in refusing to reduce rates. Everyone 
with even an elementary acquaintance 
with the subject knows that railroad 
rates for more than half a century 
have been fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, not by the rail- 
roads, and that the Commission has 
power to fix minimum rates as well as 
maximum rates. Not a single railroad 
rate in the United States can be fixed 
with the Commission’s disapproval. 

When the Department of Justice at- 
tacks railroad rates, therefore, it is 
attacking either the integrity or the 
competence of the Government’s own 
ICC. Is this what the Department of 
Justice means to do? 

The Department of Justice accuses 
the railroads of fixing unfair rates for 
Western shippers as compared with 
Eastern shippers. This looks as if one 
branch of the Administration were try- 
ing to assure the Western farmers that 
its heart was on their side. But if there 
is any discrimination in railroad rates 
against the West and in favor of the 
East (which may be seriously doubt- 
ed), it is there because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission put it there. 
That Commission, moreover, has full 
power to remove it... . 

Possibly because it recognizes how 
feeble its accusation about railroad 
rates will sound to intelligent voters in 
view of the known facts, the Depart- 
ment of Justice accuses the railroads 
of collusion also in discouraging im- 
provements in service and equipment. 


ae 


It talks of delays in the installation of 
air-conditioning. equipment. Does the 
department expect that in wartime, 
when every man and machine is need- 
ed for the war effort, there ought to 
be a diversion of manpower and ma- 
terials to turn out air-conditioned rail- 
road cars? On the question of basic 
wartime service the record of the rail- 
roads speaks for itself. . . . 

There has been no serious conges- 
tion, as in the last war. If all this is 





Railroad Persecution 


If you object to prosecution 
—persecution—of railway in- 
vestors, write immediately to 
your Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Washington. 











the result of “conspiracy” and “collu- 
sion,” we might ask for more of it. 

The Department of Justice’s suit 
sounds like a revival of all the favorite 
political targets of approximately 1912. 
It would not have been the perfect 
specimen it is of that period if it had 
not dragged in the names of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. As 
neither bankers nor railroads can make 
a move today without the approval of 
either the ICC or the SEC, the Depart- 
ment of Justice must once more be 
attacking the competence of another 
governmental agency. 

On the general principle involved, 
it is obvious that we must choose be- 
tween Government-regulated rates— 
the policy evolved through the last 
half century—or free competitive rates 
adopted by each railroad. It was the 
latter system that led to regulated 
rates. But we cannot have it both ways. 
And if there is to be a change of pol- 
icy the proper body to adopt that 





change is Congress, not Mr. Berge oy 
Mr. Biddle. 

If the Department of Justice’s sui 
were suspicious on no other ground, it 
would be so on that of its timing. . . , 
The railroads will have mo legal op 
portunity to answer the charges unt] 
after the election has passed. 
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Speaking Tours to 
Aid Investors 


Here is a schedule of talks to be 
made by League President B. (¢. 
Forbes to service clubs and other or. 
ganizations, on behalf of America’s 
investors and the preservation of the 
American free enterprise system. 


Date, Place and Sponsor 
Sept. 20, noon; Philadelphia, Pa.; Rotary 
Club. 
Oct. 3, noon; Lockhaven, Pa.; Inter-Club 
Council. 
Oct. 3, evening; Williamsport, Pa.; Rotary. 
Oct. 4, noon; Lancaster, Pa.; Lions Club. 
Oct. 5, noon; Reading, Pa.; Lions Club. 
Oct. 5, evening; Allentown, Pa.; Kiwanis. 
Oct. 6, noon; Bethlehem, Pa.; Inter-Service 
Club Council. 


Vice-President Benjamin A. Javits 
will make the following addresses: 


Oct. 10, noon; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Rotary. 
Oct. 10, evening; Pottsville, Pa.; Rotary. 
Oct. 11, noon; Scranton, Pa.; Kiwanis Club. 
Oct. 11, evening; Bloomsburg, Pa.; Rotary. 
Oct. 12, noon; Milton, Pa.; Lions Club. 
Oct. 12, evening; Sunbury, Pa.; Rotary Club. 


League Representative William Jack- 
man: 


Sept. 19, noon; Ridgewood, N. J.; Rotary. 


Sept. 22, noon; W. Long Branch, N. J.; Ro 
tary. 
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“My Biggest Mistake” 
(Continued from page 16) 


people in the interests of my paper. 
Yet with all the hopes I had pinned 
on that New York job, I flopped when 
| attempted something in my own in- 
terest. I had gone after it without 
learning anything of the internal work- 
ing of the personnel department of a 
metropolitan paper, or of the person- 
nel habits and technique of the city 
editor who had the jobs to give.” 

Thousands of other able young men 
have made the same mistake. They 
forget that eagerness is no substitute 
for knowledge or a plan. After Roy 
Howard got to thinking about it, he 
concluded he had been more than lax 
—he had been foolishly lacking in 
imagination. 

He never made that mistake again. 
In the intervening years he has inter- 
viewed many world figures in public 
affairs and in the contemporary news 
picture. Some were great, some not so 
great; but all had this in common: 
They had a story he wanted to get. 

As a. matter of technique, he has 
usually waited until the individual’s 
personal interest could be served by 
talking for publication. In any case, 
he hag never again swooped down on 
a stranger without first learning every- 
thing possible of his foibles and at- 
tempting the approach in the manner 
most agreeable to the other man. 

“What a reporter is after,” he points 
out, “is basically the same objective 
as any other business; call it story, 
sales, results.” 

The same basic philosophy applies 
to any man with any new contact to 
make, anything to ask, anything to 
sell. The lesson Roy Howard learned 
was to go after the other fellow in the 
other fellow’s own way. 

His mistake looked pretty black to 
him at 21. A job on the World was 
the goal of many a Midwestern re- 
porter’s dreams. But his rebuff had its 
asset value, A year later he could be- 
gin to regard it as good luck. He was 
made general manager of the United 
Press. Four years later he was made 
president, and in six years, at 32, chief 
of the old Scripps-McRae organization, 
with the name changed to Scripps 
Howard. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Corporation has been declared, 
payable October 2, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 1, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 








SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
per share has been declared on 
the Common Capital Stock of the 
Corporation, yable October 1, 
1944, to stockholders of record at 
= — of business September 15, 


E. A. Carlson, Secretary. 








Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/,¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1944) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 
30, 1944 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1944. 


Puitip KAPINASs 


Aug. 30, 1944 Treasurer 

















Buy War Bonds & Stamps 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1944 to stockholders of record 
at noon on September 16, 1944. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 














WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 21, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1944, on the out- 
standing Comn >n Stock, payable September 14 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close o 
business on August 28, 1944 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the third quarter of 1944 of seventy-five 
cents per share on’ $25 par common stock will be paid 
October 2, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of 
business September 8, 1944. Transfer books will not close. 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street lows New York 8, N. Y. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 145 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 74 


Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents ($1.75) per share 
on the Preferred Stock and of twenty five cents (25¢) per 
share on the Common Stock of this Company have been 
declared payable October 1, 1944, to holders of record at the 
close of business on September 15, 1944. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Dividend checks will be 
mailed by the Bankers Trust Company on September 30, 1944. 


August 24, 1944 


CARL A. SUNDBERG, Secretary 
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READ THIS BOOK! 
IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it explains 
the basic elements for profitable 
trading and lays down workable 
rules. you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


“... revolutionized my concept of the 
market. "’ 


“... more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.” 


"\ ..doaded down with invaluable facts.’’ 
"... would not part with my copy for 
$1000. °° 


“... you surely do know your stock 


market. *’ 
Sent on 15 days’ 4 
Pow mm ee em ee 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-11 


837 W . Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentlemen: f am enct $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 

















RAIL STOCKS 
OVERVALUED? 


Write for FREE Special Report 


-----Babson’s Reports-----: 
. 
: Dept. F-19 Babson Park 57, Mass. = 
: Send complimentary report - 
* “Are Rails Overvalued?” + 
: : 
rr PTET STS CEE TTT TTS TEP LT TLL . 
eo on 
DEO B WO. ..20.. ccc cercasseavesoveresonsescccces 4 
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THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 











The value of Forses to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 














Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


—| INDUSTRIALS |} 


—| RAILROADS 


For longer-term holding, stocks are 
still reasonably priced. Bulls will find 
considerable encouragement in fact 
that D-J industrial average exceeded 
current level in each of last half doz- 
en peace years (1935-1940). Average 
top in those years works out at 167, 
more than 20 points above present 
figure. (On other hand, bears will 
quickly retort that annual lows were 
120 or less in 12 out of last 13 years.) 

Speed with which peace arrives in 
Europe, and outcome of November 
elections, may exert temporary influ- 
ence on investor sentiment. But under- 
lying basis of broad extension of bull 
market will be our coming business 
boom. 

For 18 months, industrial stock 
average has occupied range narrower 
than during any full calendar year on 
record. In my view, this represents a 
base which will nurture revival of bull 


fagust September October 





movement begun in Spring of 1942. 
Historically, September lacks favor- 
able market record, industrial average 
having risen during that month in only 
21 of last 46 years (railroad average, 
only 19). However, importance of nor- 
mal autumnal seasonal factors this 
year should continue submerged by 
climactic war developments. 
Foreseeable events usually cast their 
market shadows before. Victory of 
United Nations looms more nearly 
certain each day; hence, stock market 
has had ample opportunity to discount 


and cushion the “shock” of this com-: 


ing event. 

Short-term traders rightly show 
some concern over recent “divergence” 
between railroad and industrial aver- 
ages. Action of rails, still regarded as 
war stocks by most investors, should 
be carefully observed as peace unfolds. 
Utilities still point definitely upward. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


E. H. Dixon has been elected presi- 
dent of Electric Power & Light Corp., 
and N. C. McGowen has been made 
president of United Gas Corp., a sub- 
sidiary. 

John W. Scallon has been elected a 
vice-president of Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co. 

Leonard S. Hobbs has been elected 
vice-president for engineering of 
United Aircraft Corp., and Wright A. 
Parkins has been appointed engineer- 
ing manager of the company’s Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division. 


John A. Collings has been named 
vice-president of the newly-created 
transportation department of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc. 

Joseph I. Lubin has been elected 
chairman of the United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corp. 


Adrian Van Sinderen, president of 


the Brooklyn Savings Bank, has been 
elected a director of the National 
Surety Corp. 

B. Earl Puckett, president of Allied’ 
Stores Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Lehman Corporation. 
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Investment Pointers 


Price and Earnings Forecasts 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EACE in Europe will not take the 
Pst market by surprise. The in- 

yestment world has realized for 
me time that the Nazis’ days were 
numbered. This has been reflected by 
the steady absorption of stocks likely 
to benefit by peace. 

] cannot clearly see what is ahead 
for railroad stocks. My recommenda- 
tions for a long while have been con- 
fned to industrials and utilities, whose 
post-war outlook I considered good. 

[ urge readers not to be frightened 
out of their stocks by any develop- 
ments when the war ends. I do not 
anticipate any serious trouble in the 
market. 

I submitted on January 1 a list of 
stocks with predicted prices before the 
rising cycle will have run its course. I 
repeat this list, with estimated earnings 
during a typical post-war year. Should 
these earnings be substantially real- 
ized, it is not reckless to conclude that 
the predicted prices are reasonable, 
warranted by possible dividends. 


Esti- 
le mated 
Post- 
re Pre- War 
Price dicted LEarn- 
Jan.1 price ings 
Allis-Chalmers..... 36 75 $6.00 
Am. Bank Note.... 16 35 3.30 
Am. Metals ....... 22 50 5.00 
Brunswick-Balke .. 16 35 4.00 
eee 78 150 16.00 
Colgate-Palmolive.. 23 45 4.00 


Columbia Pictures. 16 35 4,00 
Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust ..... 42 75 7,00 
Consolidated Edison 21 50 3.00 
GR att pedec ce 18 40 4.50 
General Electric .. 36 75 3.00 
Gen’r'l Refractories 20 45 4.00 
General Motors... 50 90 7.00 
SE” sesnsens 36 75 10.00 
Int. Harvester..... 70 110 8.00 
EE Oe 56 85 8.00 
Montgomery Ward. 4 80 7.00 
Newberry ........ 52 85 6.00 
Singer Mfg........ 220 400 20.00 
Socony-Vacuum ... 12 25 1.80 
Stand. Oil (N.J.).. 54 100 6.00 
Studebaker........ 12 30 3.50 
UU, Bs Ses steve 50 125 12.00 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco 67 110 10.00 


In numerous cases, such as Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Goodyear, 
Studebaker, an advance wider than my 
predicted prices could occur if the 
estimated earnings were realized. 

One might wonder why General 
Electric should sell at $75 on estimated 
earnings of $3.00. The answer is that 
this stock is always in demand by 
well-to-do investors, who believe in 
the long-range future of the company, 
and who know they can trust the man- 
agement. Factors such as these are 
always reflected by prices. 

Regarding bonds: I advise those 
who are in a position to do so, to sell 
their AAA low-yielding bonds and buy 
stocks, 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the date of its writing. Rates on request. 


Post-War Taxes 


With Post-war tax plans receiving a 
daily-increasing amount of attention 
among financial experts, the National 
City Bank of New York recently of- 
fered some significant comments on 
the subject. Such plans, says the bank, 
thould aim at two main objectives: (1) 
“A determined effort to hold down 
the peacetime level of government ex- 
penditures by eliminating all non- 
‘sential outlays”; and (2) “a lower- 
ing of tax rates with the reductions 
read around where they will afford 
the most relief in fostering business 
expansion, thereby lifting the standard 
of living. 

“The fifteen successive deficits dur- 
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ing the years 1931-45 inclusive aggre- 
gate $210,000,000,000, while the 
public debt has risen from $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1930 to an estimated $251,- 
000,000,000 by June 1945. Even that 
will not be the top unless the budget 
is brought under control in 1945-46. 

“The principle that public debt 
should be paid off in good times should 
be established; and the new post-war 
budget might well include a fixed 
amortization item. Even though it 
might not be possible to retire, net of 
refundings, the full amount in certain 
years, it might be possible in good 
years to retire much more than the 
fixed amount.” 
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WALL STREET 


Saga of the Skyfleet 

That the airlines of the U.S.A. have 
performed miracles in backing up the 
armed forces is no secret to most 
Americans. However, not many realize 
that the industry is findimg time in the 
midst of its war job to prepare for 
peace at a pace equaled by few other 
industries. Though no effort has been 
made to keep this bright light of the 
future covered by the proverbial 
bushel, few of the facts, figures, possi- 
bilities and problems of this young 
American giant have reached the pub- 
lic. Reason: The airlines have been too 
busy to talk much. 

To throw the cold light of fact on 
one of the most fascinating of American 
industries, the nationwide investment 








AIRLINES-1944 





A New Merrill Lynch Study: It tells 
a fascinating story 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has prepared a study that cuts: 
a clean swath through hearsay, dis-- 
closing a full-length picture to the eyes 
of interested investors everywhere. 

“Airlines—1944” looks forward into 
the future, sees many a tangled skein 
of controversy to be unraveled. On the 
credit side, however, it notes that 
though difficulties have not been un- 
known in the industry’s short history,, 
it has progressed from 388,000,000 do- 
mestic revenue miles flown in 1936 to 
1,606,000,000 in 1943 (not including 
Government service) flown by less than 
200 planes as compared to almost 
double this figure in 1936. Factual and 
comprehensive, this unique survey as- 
sesses such important phases as: tax 
problems, financing for the future, 
postwar world air routes; includes in-- 
dividual analyses of 18 companies. 

As is usual with ML,P,F&B surveys, 
“Airlines — 1944” will be mailed to 
readers* on request without cost or 
obligation. They will find this study 
not only interesting reading, but a val- 
uable aid in making sound investment 
decisions in this field. 


*Just address Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane headquarters, 70 Pine Street, New Work 5, N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


N the business of life, Man is the 
only product. And there is only one 
direction in which man can pos- 
sibly develop if he is to make a better 
living or yield a bigger dividend to 
himself, to his race, to nature or to 
God. He must grow in knowledge, wis- 

dom, kindliness and understanding. 
—V. C. KiTcHEN. 


If we would guide by the light of 
reason we must let our minds be bold. 
—JusTice BRANDEIS. 


When you look at the world in a 
narrow way, how narrow it seems! 
When you look at it in a mean way, 
how mean it is! When you look at it 
selfishly, how selfish it is! But when 
you look at it in a broad, generous, 
friendly spirit, what wonderful peo- 
ple you find in it—Horace RutTLepce. 


A shop without discipline is like a 
ship without a rudder.—Suop REvIEW. 


You can’t see clearly if you insist 
on smoking up your glasses. 
—Amos ParIsH. 


Delusions, errors and lies are like 
huge, gaudy vessels, the rafters of 
which are rotten and worm-eaten, and 
those who embark in them are fated 
to be shipwrecked. —Buppna. 


An ounce of courtesy is worth a 


pound of apology. 
—JoserpH G. JOHNSON. 


The world is full of cactus, but we 
don’t have to sit on it—WIL. Fo.ey. 


The gates of wisdom and truth are 
forever closed to those who are wise 
in their own conceits; they have al- 
ways opened before the expectancy of 
the humble and the teachable. The 
great need of the religious soul is the 
. capacity to be receptive. It is a matter 
of record that no generation of re- 
ligious people throughout history has 
ever been lacking in the fellowship 
and leadership of men and women of 
rare intellectual power. 

—Tueopore C, Speers, D.D. 


The world will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter; 
Some thing must go wrong your whole 


life long, 
And the sooner you know it the 
better. —WILcox. 


The man who follows the crowd will 
never be followed by a crowd. 


—DONNELL. 


The human spirit is stronger than 
anything that can happen to it. 
—C. C. Scorr. 


By and large, we shall have the kind 
of future we deserve, the kind we 
make for ourselves on the basis of our 
values and attitudes. ... Are we, as a 
people, ready to accept shared respon- 
sibility with the rest of the world? 
Are we prepared to make commitments 
and to assume responsibilities at the 
cost of material sacrifices for the sake 
of world peace and security? Are we 
aware of how closely our own peace 
and security are bound up with the 
condition of mankind at large? .. . 
On the affirmative answer to each of 
these questions rests the hope of the 
future. Without such affirmations there 
can be no hope. 

—Dr. Howarp WituiaM Hintz. 


A “highbrow” is a person educated 
beyond his intelligence. 


—TueE HoucurTon Line. 


Those in selling who have missed 
their calling are those who make the 
fewest calls. 

—NORTHWESTERN NaTionaL News. 





A TEXT 


Their sword shall enter into 
their own heart and their 
bows shall be broken. 4 

—Psatms 37:15. 


Sent in by C. E. Guild, Milton, 
Mass. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











It would be fine if this world wer 
made up of nothing but strong huma 
beings, who would always be right 
Unfortunately, it is not. And so it js 
that many of us must constantly “giv, 
in” to someone, or remain silent, jp 
order to help this world run along 
smoothly. It has been said that all life 
is a compromise, and I believe tha 
much of it is. Only the truly great 
however, refuse to compromise with 
bed-rock principles. I have in mind, 
rather, the little happenings of daily 
life where there are misunderstand. 
ings and misinterpretations. It is not 
the weakling who gives in. It is usu. 
ally the strong one, for he has so much 
greater vision. He is not afraid to push 
his pride aside when the happiness of 
another is involved. 

—Gerorce MATTHEW Abas. 


If employees never do any more 
than they have to, employers cannot 
pay them any more than they have 
to; when men never do any more than 
they get paid for, they will never get 
paid for any more than they do. 

—Wm. J. H. Boetcken. 


As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, the chief competition in busi- 
ness is between himself and his job. 

—Business Maxim. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is.sin- 
cerity and integrity. 

—Donatp A. ApDAMs. 


Produce, produce! Were it but the 
pitifulest, infinitesimal fraction of a 
product, produce it in God’s name. 
’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee? Out 
with it then! Up, up! “Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
whole might.” —CARLYLE. 


When a man tells you that he knows 
the exact truth about anything you 
are safe in inferring that he is an in- 
exact man. —BERTRAND RUwsSELL. 


How majestic is naturalness. I have 
never met a man whom I really con- 
sidered a great man who was not 4l- 
ways natural and simple. Affectation 
is inevitably the mark of one not sure 
of himself. | —Cnartes G. Dawes. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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In the world of tomorrow — after this war is won 
-- vast new horizons will open for world commerce. 
Far away places that are war names now, give promise 
The goods 


of America and of other nations will find new world 


of becoming thriving commercial centers. 
wide markets and new uses. Trade will be carried 
on in many tongues. New friendships and new 
understanding . . . today and tomorrow... will 
lay the foundations for postwar commerce such as 
the world has never known. 

America’s expanded Merchant Marine, her wealth 
of resources, and her productive genius and capacity 
will put this nation in the strategic center of acceler- 
ated trade. 
will stream to world markets and the goods of other 


Huge quantities of America’s goods that 


Tomorrow, as they are now, 
the Norfolk and Western's staff 
of foreign freight experts — 
men with years of training and 
experience — will be on hand 
to render every possible assist- 
ance to your export and import 
shipping problems. 


Nowpotk... Wester. 
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nations that will come to American markets . . . will 
move through the great port of Norfolk, Va. — served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

Traversing one of the most productive manutfac- 
turing, mining and agricultural regions of America, 
the lines of the Norfolk and Western provide a direct 
route between the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas, to and from the year-round, ice-free port 
of Norfolk. 

Today, the Norfolk and Western’s extensive ocean 
terminals are handling cargoes of war... helping 
to speed the day of Victory. Tomorrow, when the 
war is won, the railroad’s tidewater terminals at Nor- 
folk will handle cargoes of the world . . . cargoes of 


peace and progress. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS... AM UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
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